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ALL WHO IN THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES, 


in {jen Britain and Guerin 


HAVE IN VARIOUS WAYS ACKNOWLEDGED HIS 
EXPERIMENTAL GUIDES AS AMONGST THE MEANS OF THEIR 
DECISION OR OF THEIR RELIEF, AND THUS OF THEIR 
BECOMING PLEDGED COMMUNICANTS, 


THIS LAST VOLUME OF THE SERIES 


IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED 
BY 


THE AUTHOR, 


As a Farewell Memorial of correspondence or inter- 
course which, having been perfectly disinterested on 
both sides, ought not to be forgotten, now that the 
ascertained circulation of the Guides amounts, between 
Britain and America, to a large number. ‘This fact 
proves to those at home, who have been guided by 
them, that they have not been singular in their love to 
them. It explains also why this volume is added to 
them now ; it was not wanted before, nor could the 
Author have written it sooner; time alone could teach 
him how to deal with discouraged and perplexed com- 
municants, for he-knew but little about their sacra- 
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mental secrets when he wrote to the perplexed and 
doubting in general. Now, however, he knows enough 
of such secrets to feel bound to follow up his general _ 
counsels by special appeals; not that he violates the 
confidence reposed in him by disconcerted and dis- 
heartened communicants. He has spoken or written 
to too many to leave it possible to identify any one of 
them in these pages; besides, their cases are so sub- 
stantially alike, that he saw only the same cure for 
them. Accordingly, he pretends to set nothing right’ 
with them at the Sacrament, but by trying to set all 
things right in every duty of life and godliness. He 
thus expects this little volume to be a GUIDE to 
pledged Communicants, and a BEAcon to intended 
Communicants ; and as such, humbly commends it to 
the blessing of God, and to the confidence of his 
brethren. ws 
ROBERT PHILIP. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


‘* As the Gospel presents Christ to the cay in the most sweet 
and affecting sounds of grace, so the Sacrament, to the eye, in 
the most pleasing visions that are on this side Heaven.” 

FLAVEL. 

‘Let us always keep in view the distinction between the sign 
and the thing signified, if we would not overturn everything. 
For we shall derive no advantage from the Sacrament, if it do 
not, according to the measure of our small capacity, lead us up 
from the contemplation of the earthly element to the Heavenly 
mystery. And therefore, whoever will not distinguish the dody 
of Christ from the bread, and His Jd/ocd from the wine, will 
never understand what is meant by the Lord’s Supper, or for 
what purpose believers use these symbols,”——-CALVIN’s “ar, 


HE following remarks furnish no key to the 
general subject of this little work. They 
are prefixed to it, in order to maintain the 

simplicity of Christ’s ordinance amongst noncon- 

formists; and to prove to churchmen, who prefer 
solemn forms of administration, that dissenters have 
as little sympathy with cold or tame views of the 
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sacrament as with superstitious views of it. -Sucha 
preface seems desirable just now; but it need not be 
read by any one who is more concerned about “ dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body” than about the comparative 
value of the simple and imposing forms at the Lord’s 
table. Indeed, it had better be left unread by disap- 
pointed and discouraged communicants, until they 
have gone through all the subsequent chapters 

This being understood, I venture to say at once, 
that were the Lord’s Supper, as the chief symbol of 
redeeming love, duly contemplated in the light of its 
most scriptural names—the communion, the feast, 
the eucharist, or even under the very ancient name, 
sacrament—it would soon “ show forth” so many of 
the glories of the death of Christ, that the szmplicity 
with which Christ himself celebrated it, would be held, 
even as a matter of taste, far more sublime, and 
touching, and instructive, than any visible magnifi- 
cence ever thrown around it “by art and man’s 
“device.” Like real “ Beauty,” it 


** Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 


Accordingly, even ritualists, although they regret that 
the ‘‘holy mysteries,” as they call the sacraments, had 
to be celebrated when persecution arose, “in dens 
and caves of the earth,” and in the catacombs of 
Rome and Egypt, by the first Christians, yet speak as 
highly of both sacraments as administered there, as 
they do of the highest mass in St Peter’s, or of a regal 
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communion in Westminster Abbey. Neither the 
darkness, silence, nor damps, amidst which the per- 
- secuted Church celebrated the dying love of Christ, 
can hide from sacramentarians the beauty and sub- 
limity of the sacrament then, although a rock or a 
tombstone was its only altar, and a common earthen 
lamp its only candlestick, and foul or close air its 
only incense, and the “‘ melody of the heart” its only 
music. In Rome itself at this moment, the sepulchral 
catacombs, where this scene was frequent, are trodden 
with more awe by both natives and visitors than the 
area or the chancel of St Peter’s, even when that 
solemn temple is filled with all the glory that art and 
genius can crowd within its vast circumference. So 
true it is, that the human heart, notwithstanding all 
its vanity and earthliness, cannot resist the charm of 
pure simplicity, even where the blandishments of arti-* 
ficial grandeur are most splendid and imposing. And 
just so it is in this country. No priestly scowl or 
scorn, and no political jest or gibe against the Scottish 
Covenanters as a sect, can hide from the public mind 
the sublimity of a sacrament celebrated on the bleak 
summit of the Grampians, or in the deep valleys of 
the Clyde. Jacob’s ladder has hardly rendered 
Bethel more sacred to travellers in the East, than 
covenanting sacraments have rendered these lonely 
spots in the North. Sir Walter Scott could not resist 
their fascination, even when trying to hold them up 
to ridicule. His heart would not wag with his head, 
whether he shook his head in mirth or in malignity. 
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No such impression, however, is made upon the 
public mind by the simplicity with which noncon- 
formists celebrate the sacrament. ‘They themselves 
may enjoy as well as prefer that simplicity, and find 
it more solemn than the solemnities of the national 
altars; but very few of even the few spectators who 
witness their communion are so much struck by what 
they see as by what they hear. This fact deserves 
special attention ; because one grand reason for, or 
design of, the sacrament is, that Christians may ‘‘ show 
(openly) the Lord’s death until He come” (1 Cor. xi. 
26). Nonconformists should not blink this considera- 
tion because they celebrate the Lord’s death more 
openly, or before far more spectators, than conformists — 
do. ‘The real question is, is the manner in which we 
celebrate the ordinance such that Paul would say of 
us, KarayyeAAere, ye openly publish it ? 

Now, certainly, both the address and the prayers of 
the minister publish it to all present ; and so also do 
the hymns sung at the sacrament. ‘The pastor and 
flock thus say plainly to spectaters then, we “ deter- 
mined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.” In no other way, however, do 
they make the ordinance itself say to spectators, ‘‘O 
foolish Galatians! who hath bewitched you, that ye 
should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified?” (Gal. 
iii. 1.) Indeed, except by improving our reverential 
deportment and devotional spirit at the Lord’s table, 
in no other way can we, on our principles, render the 
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sacrament more impressive either to ourselves or 
others; for our principles preclude the use of all 
human ceremonies and symbols there, and even pre- 
vent us from regarding the sacred bread and wine as 
anything more than hallowed signs or symbols of re- 
deeming love. We are thus held back, as by the 
flaming sword that guarded the tree of life in Eden, 
from all approach to anything like, or implying, wor- 
ship of the sacrament itself, and even from celebrating 
it with pomp or parade. 

Now, the question is, are our principles, in this 
matter, right? Or, if nght upon the whole, are they 
yet too rigid? Ido not put this question under any 
doubt upon the subject, but simply in order that we 
may see exactly how much we differ, in both judg- 
ment and practice, from the great bulk of Christen- 
dom, and from the almost unanimous voice of 
antiquity. Now, the meaning we attach to the Lord’s 
Supper, and the manner in which we celebrate it, are 
so simple in themselves, compared with either ancient 
or modern views of its sacramental mystery and mag- 
nificence, that we ought to have very weighty reasons 
indeed for differing so widely as we do from both 
popular opinion and general usage. I will not say— 
for I dare not say—that I regret being unable to agree 
in sentiment and ceremonial on this subject. with 
either the ancient fathers, who made the sacrament a 
sacrifce offered up to God, or with those of the vener- 
able reformers, who made it a mystical charm to man. 
Both these enthroned and enshrined it above the 
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whole of God’s oracles and ordinances, as doing, 
by itself, for the soul, more than all these together do 
or can do. Were it not, however, that I dread, even 
to trembling, to differ in either opinion or practice 
with Christ and the apostles on this subject, I should 
be deeply afraid to differ from such a “ great cloud of 
witnesses ” as the early fathers and the Lutheran 
reformers. Indeed, there is such a “noble army of 
martyrs,” also, who loved magnificent sacraments, and 
ascribed mysterious virtues to them, that no man of 
real modesty likes to differ from them, or to set his 
own private opinion against their joint blood-sealed 
opinions. And as to the fathers and reformers who 
were not martyrs, except in spirit, he does not know 
the reach of their minds, nor the range of their learn- 
ing, nor the radiance of their eloquence, who can 
treat them with either unfeeling scorn or flippant 
levity. They erred, indeed, grossly and grievously ; 
and perhaps the very splendour of their genius per- 
verted their judgment in this matter. But still, all 
this 1s not.a reason for treating them with either a 
bitter sneer or a scornful smile, but rather a valid 
reason for humble distrust and solemn caution on our 
own part. For their sacramental errors say to us, 
“ Be not high-minded, but fear ; for if such great and 
good men erred egregiously, ordinary men may well 
be on their guard.” 

Besides, most of the ancients who are known to us 
at all meant well, although they judged ill, when they 
made a magnificent mystery of the holy sacrament. 
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I refer now only to the fathers who originated the 
imposing ceremonials and the mystic grandeur of the 
Lord’s Supper ; for many of the fathers who kept up 
the gorgeous pageant did so, in order both to put 
and keep down private judgment under the iron heel 
of selfish and ambitious priestcraft. But, in general, 
the inventors of sacramental pomp and mystery were 
neither ambitious nor ostentatious presumers in either 
purpose or spirit. They meant and wanted only to 
eclipse the altars, music, incense, lights, and robes of 
Pagan worship, and that only in order to draw off the 
people from the temples of idols, or to induce them 
to attend in such of these temples as were converted 
into Christian sanctuaries. This, with their wish to 
rival the old Jewish hierarchy, was the chief motive 
that actuated them. ‘This was, however, their szare 
as well as their excuse. And something of the same — 
kind is still the real secret of all sacramental pomp, 
whether popish or Protestant. For just as fine houses 
lead to fine furniture, so grand temples lead to gor- 
geous sacraments. Such tables, baskets, plates, 
flagons, and cups as were used at the Passover and 
then at the Lord’s Supper by the Lord himself and 
His apostles, did well enough for the Christian 
churches whilst they had to worship in plain build- 
ings and often in private houses; but when one 
church obtained a temple of Jupiter or Minerva, 
where golden altars had shone, and splendid lamps 
had blazed, and entrancing music had sounded, and 
fragrant incense had smoked, and richly-robed priests 
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had bowed and chanted—and when another Church 
was able to erect a rival temple—then the contrast 
between the old table with its simple vessels, and the 
new temple with its dazzling decorations, was so 
great in itself, and so pitiable in the eyes of the 
world, that even well-meaning ministers ventured to 
harmonise the sacrament with the sanctuary. The 
churches also, as well as their ministers, were thus 
drawn away from “the simplicity that is in Christ ;” 
for they had been so long kept out of the public 
temples, and had so often met in secret to commemo- 
rate their Lord’s death, that the temptation to render 
the sacrament imposing by splendour was very great, 
because the object was to render Christian worship as 
attractive to the world as idolatry had been. 

\ By thus explaining the change, I am not apologis- 
ing for it at all. It was, as we shall soon see, bad in 
policy even as well as in principle. But still, to 
impute bad motives to those who began it, is neither 
fair nor wise. For my own part, judging from the 
devotional spirit of the fathers, whose high-sounding 
compliments to the sacraments are now so much 
paraded, I deliberately think that such men as 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and Chrysostom would have fled 
from their temples into the dens and caves of the 
earth again rather than set an example that has led 
to both Popery and Puseyism, had they either foreseen 
or suspected the consequences that ensued from their 
symbolising in pomp with Paganism and Judaism. I 
should indeed be ashamed of myself if, with the New 
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Testament in my hands and history in my memory, I 
took any ecclesiastical tradition from even the devo- 
tional fathers. But I am ashamed of my own devo- 
tional spirit, as compared with the “holy fire” that 
breathed, and burned, and almost. blazed in their 
adoring love to the Lamb slain. They were as much 
seraphim in their sacramental spirit as they were 
visionaries in their sacramental forms. . 

Another fact concerning the original inventors of 
such forms deserves our attention. ‘They gave mag- 
nificent names to the Lord’s Supper, and strained all 
the powers of both the richest languages and the 
most brilliant imaginations in order to express their 
own awe and admiration, gratitude and love, for “‘ the 
Feast.” The trappings they surrounded it with were 
grand, but these “had no glory compared with the” 
glorious titles and eulogies they heaped upon it. 
Almost any selection of the ancient names and apo- 
strophes given to the sacramental elements would 
lead one to suppose that the fathers saw nothing 
material, natural, or unchanged in the bread, wine, or 
water, but everything spiritual, divine, and miraculous. 
‘Indeed, the first time I saw all these names and 
images in one Orzon-dike constellation, I said in my 
haste, ‘‘Surely we say too little in honour of the 
sacrament.” 

Whilst musing upon this contrast between my own 
habits of speaking about the sacrament, and the 
sublime epithets of antiquity on the subject, it oc- 
curred to me that we ourselves think nothing too 
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grand or too strong which our most eloquent preachers 
say about the glory of the Cross, and yet we never 
mean by the Cross of Christ either the wood or the 
iron of it, nor ever dream that His blood put any 
grace or virtue into the fatal “tree” itself. So also 
we both say and think sublime things about CALvary, 
but we mean nothing about the ground itself, as if the 
sacrifice it sustained had infused any vital influence 
into it. May it not be the fact, therefore, that much 
of what the ancient and eloquent preachers said of » 
the sacrament was just of this kind—seemingly about 
the sacrament itself, but really about the sacrifice 
signified and the blessings sealed by it? Under this 
impression, I set myself to examine carefully whether 
the ancients qualified at all their swelling and sweep- 
ing compliments, or guarded at all against a too 
literal interpretation of their. own lofty imagery? 
And such is the fact. They did so. Even Chrysos- 
tom, that ‘ golden-mouthed” glorifier of the sacra- 
ments, and now the very oracle of sacramentarians of 
all orders, says expressly, ‘‘The sacrament is freed 
from the zame of bread, and exalted to the name of 
jthe Lord’s body, but the mature of the bread still 
remains.’ ‘The bread and wine,” says Ambrose, 


| “remain still the same thing they were.” Augustine 
& 


|says, ‘Our Lord himself hesitated not to say, ‘ this 
lis My body,’ when He gave only a szgz or sacrament 
of His body.” Origen says, “‘ The material substance 
| of the sacrament is digested like other food.” Even 


the extravagant Tertullian says of the words, “ This 
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is My body,”—“ that is, a ségz of it.” Theodoret 
says, ‘‘ The mystical signs do not throw off their own 

nature after consecration, but abide in the first sub-| 
stance and form.” 

This is a specimen both of the manner and spirit 
in which the early fathers qualified their strong and 
startling language about the Last Supper. I do not} 
quote it, however, in order to exempt them from the | 
charge of almost zdo/ising the sacrament, nor even in| 
order to prove that they meant no more by their) | 
compliments to it than we do when we speak of the : 
glories of Calvary and the Cross. Both their words- 
and works at the altar prove that they revered as well 
as recognised in the sacrament some mystical and 
supernatural virtue or efficacy beyond and above 
anything contained in either the other ordinances of 
grace, or even in the oracles of God. But still I do . 
mean that it is not fair to set them down as either 
Papists or Puseyites; and I do proclaim that it is 
both dishonest and disgraceful on the part of sacra- 
mentarians to parade only what suits their own pur- 
pose in the writings of the fathers, and to be silent 
on whatever is against the bodily presence of Christ 
in the sacrament. 

You see now how far we differ in both opinion and 
practice from the example of ages, and from the de- 
crees of councils, and from the verdict of kings, on 
this subject. It is not, however, every one who differs 
from them on this matter, nor every one who feels the 
absurdity of both transubstantiation and consubstan- 
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tiation, that agrees with Christ, or even understands 
His words well. Huis words at the Last Supper are 
remarkable words, and were used on a very solemn 
occasion; and, therefore, the certainty that they do 
not mean anything like transubstantiation, ought not 
to divert us from the question, What do they really 
mean? For this is a serious question in all serious 
minds. Indeed, a real Christian cannot wish to try 
how Z#tle his Saviour’s sacramental words can be 
made out tomean. He may feel afraid lest they mean 
more than he thinks, or something that would frighten 
him away from the Lord’s table; but still, notwith- 
standing all his dread of being “guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord,” by eating and drinking 
“unworthily,” he would not thank any one for either 
a criticism or a commentary on that text that would 
render him fearless of doing so, or that would strip 
the holy sacrament of all mysterious solemnity. Be- 
sides, in our times, no New Testament Christian can 
avoid being either plied or plagued by the questions, 
“Do you mean zothing by the sacramental words of 
the Saviour but just bread and wine? Are the elements 
nothing but mere szgvs of His sacrifice? Do they 
neither contain nor convey any grace to the partakers? 
What is the wse of the sacrament if there be nothing 
more in it than you can find in the promises, or in 
\ prayer, or in good sermons?” 
™ These are not unfair questions in themselves ; what- 
ever unfairness there may be in the spirit and purpose 
they are often mooted; and therefore they deserve a 
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fair answer from us. Now we can truly say, that 
however we may speak of the sacramental elements, 
as only signs, or emblems, or symbols of the body and 
blood of Christ, we do both think and feel that we 
ought to use them as realities, or, as if we were eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man 
(John vi. 56). Our views render us neither fearless 
nor formal; neither heedless of consequences, nor 
heartless in spirit. We could not be unawed or un- 
solemn at the table were we to try; and even when 
we are less awed and solemn than we ought to be, it 
is not from low views of the sacrament itself, but from 
a wrong spirit, brought on, not by our principles, but 
by earthly things, or by our own imprudence. Besides, 
we know—because we cannot avoid seeing it—that 
the Aigh views which others entertain of the sacrament, 
as a mystical charm, neither prevent nor cure the 
undue influence of the world, or set the heart right 
with God when it had gone wrong by backsliding or 
remissness. Indeed, we cannot help seeing that 
“taking the sacrament,” in the sacramentarian sense 
of that phrase, is often a mere subterfuge for habitual 
worldliness, during the interval between one com- 
munion and another ; or that “high and low views” of 
it, as they are called, are equally useless when the heart 
is undevotional, or the conscience untender before 
God. In a word, there is nothing in the practical 
influence of either the Popish or Puseyite view of the 
sacrament that proves anything in favour of its truth, 
and nothing in the practical influence of our own 
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simpler views that proves anything against their truth. 
In general, those who adore the sacrament do not 
adorn either the Gospel or the law. 

All this, however, is no answer to the question, 
What did the Saviour really mean when He said of 
the bread, “This is My body;” and of the wine, 
“This is My blood ;” and of both, “Do this in re- 
membrance of Me?” Now, whatever else He meant, 
He evidently meant that the bread and wine should 
be for ever—just what the Passover had always been 
—a sacred memorial and emblem of His own life- 
procuring and life-giving sacrifice; for He used on 
_ the occasion, both Paschal words and actions, as well 
as followed up the passover by the sacrament. By 
this fact, therefore, He evidently intended His words 
to be understood and interpreted then by the disciples ; 
for they had no other clue or key to His meaning but 
just what they themselves meant by the passover. 
Now, that was not much. It was enough, however, 
to prevent them from imagining that the bread was 
His body, or the wine His blood. In fact, they could 
not have dreamt of this then; for even when His 
body was broken, and His blood shed at Calvary, 
they had no more idea of His death being an atoning 
sacrifice than the Jewish mob or the Roman soldiers 
had. Even when He rose from the dead, they had 
‘no idea that He died for sin. They would, therefore, 
be no more surprised at His words, when He called 
bread and wine His body and blood, than when He 
called the paschal supper “the Passover.” That 
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supper was not the passover, but only a memorial of 
it. The passover itself was the act of God in Egypt, 
1500 years before, in passing over the houses of the 
Jews, when He slew all the first-born of the Egyptians. 
The feast was called the passover because it com- 
memorated that event. And just so, the Saviour 
called bread and wine His body and blood, because 
He selected, and thus consecrated them to be the 
symbols and memorials of His sacrifice. But they 
were no more //7mse/f than the paschal lamb was the 
actual passover. In a word, so far, the case stood 
just thus at the moment :—The disciples had eaten 
the paschal lamb in remembrance of the passover 
itself, and they having done ¢hat, He gave them bread 
and wine as His own memorial, saying, “THis do in 
remembrance of Me.” ‘ 

His language, however, on this occasion was 
Levitical as well as paschal, or referred to the right 
the Jewish Church had of feasting upon the peace- 
offerings. It is to this Paul refers when he says to 
the Hebrews, “‘ We have an altar whereof they have no 
right to eat who serve the tabernacle” (Heb. xiii. ro). 
His argument is this: The Jews, by honouring the 
sin-offerings, acquired a right to eat of the peace- 
offerings as pledges of reconciliation with God; and 
as Christ was both our sin-offering and peace-offering, 
we, who honour Him as the ransom of our souls, have 
aright to feed on Him by faith as the foed of our 
souls; whereas the Jews, who reject this sacrifice, 
have no right or warrant to hope for salvation. 
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So far: this exposition of the Saviour’s words, as 
both paschal and Levitical, leaves them, although not 
unexplained, yet merely figurative, and thus hardly 
mysterious at all. And there is zo mystery in His 
themselves. There is, however, much solemn and 
sweet mystery, as well as deep and delightful meaning 
zz them. For they imply, at the very least, that the 
sacrament is both intended and calculated to awaken 
such feelings of love and gratitude to God as the 
Jewish parents in Egypt experienced whilst eating 
the first paschal supper on that awful night when the 
wail of Egyptian parents 
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as all their first-born died in a moment. Then all 
Jewish parents felt that their first-born were safe; and 
we feel, on thinking of their feelings, that their joy 
must have been unspeakable whilst eating the pass- 
over. But neither their eatzmg, nor what they ate 
then, created their joy. It was no virtue zz the paschal 
lamb that averted death from their children, and no 
merit or mystery in their own eating that inspired their 
hearts. But they were eating as God had commanded 
them, and therefore they felt that food to be both 
a sign and a pledge of their safety. Now, just so 
it is in the case of the sacrament to all who under- 
stand it and love the sacrifice it commemorates. It 
pledges to them the blessing it symbolises, or seals to 
them the benefits of the Lord’s death; and when 
these glorious privileges are realised by the mind, it 
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can no more think about bread and wine than the 
Jews in Egypt could think about lamb, or unleavened 
bread, or bitterherbs. In both cases it is the meaning 
and design of the ordinance as a pledge that gives 
“peace in believing.” ) 

So far there is no weed for any virtue in the sacra- 
mental emblems. As seals to the truth of the pro- 
mises, they as little need any grace in themselves as 
the wax that seals a will or a deed needs vitality in 
itself to render it valid. In both cases the seal is very 
simple compared with the blessings; but as Flavel 
says, “If any object that the elements are not precious 
enough to be the signs of such profound and glorious 
mysteries, let him ask himself whether nothing be 
precious without pomp? Their preciousness is not 
so much from their own nature as from their use and 
end. A loadstone is more precious at sea: than a 
diamond, because more useful” for sailing. Besides, 
the last thing in the world Christ was likely to do was 
to put any zwzrtue into the memorials of His death 
which would either make or enable the sacrament 
itself to do good to the soul, when the soul was neither 
prayerful nor penitent. . Sacraments, indeed, would be 
great szares had they any inherent grace in themselves 
which could do good, apart from our trying and striv- 
ing to de good. 

But now as to their mystery. Is there any? And 
if so, what, and how much? My difficulty in answer- 
ing this question arises from a deep fear that my long 


official familiarity with the sacrament—or the official 
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necessity IJ am under of speaking and praying at it, 
however I may feel—may have rendered me less 
susceptible of ‘ the sweet influence” which the Holy 
Spirit conveys by it, than private Christians find them- 
selves when they duly prepare for the communion. 
But still I can bear some testimony to the degree in 
which “the Holy Ghost, the Comforter,” both quickens 
and comforts believers by the sacrament. There is a 
speciality in His work and witness there, which, 
although not different in &zzd from His helping and 
cheering grace, is yet superior in degree. Accordingly, 
there are “times of refreshing” at the Lord’s table, 
when our solemn awe is so deep that the Lamb slain 
Himself might be presiding visibly. with the bread and 
the cup in His own hands, and saying audibly, “ This 
is My body broken for you! This is My blood shed 
for the remission of sins! This do in remembrance 
of Me!” Now this is a mysterious awe, a super- 
natural solemness. Nothing else could produce just 
the same kind of holy fear in the same degree. No- 
where else does the soul feel itself so very zear to God 
and the Lamb. Besides, by no effort of either will or 
thought could we command this depth of solemn awe 
in our spirit. 

Nor is this all. Such a sense of the Divine presence 
is often accompanied by a melting down of the heart 
in weeping penitence, and warm love, and speechless 
gratitude, and holy wonder, that surpasses even the 
deep and delightful emotions of secret communion 
with God in the closet. This also is as mysterious as 
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it is sweet ; for occasionally it comes unexpectedly, or 
carries the soul as on eagles’ wings within the veil, 
when we foreboded that our souls would cleave to the 
dust or commune in sadness. Now, what is this but 
the Holy Spirit descending as a dove to glorify the 
Saviour in our spirits, by taking of the things of Christ 
and showing them to us in light and glory? For not 
thus does the heavenly dove wave His soft wings, or 
waft His sweet influences over the soul, when the 
sacrament is neglected or not prepared for. 

In like manner how the heart, in all its plagues, 
vileness, and secrets, is sometimes turned ¢zséde out 
at the Lord’s table! For there are times when it is 
searched there, as by ‘‘lighted candles,” in every 
corner, until we tremble at its treachery and baseness, 
and feel that we might justly be left to perish! Now, 
although nothing is then brought into sight but just 
what was zz the heart before, far more evil is brought 
into view than we suspected to exist in us, or to come 
out there. Indeed, that is the very /as¢ place in the 
world where we either expected or suspected that the 
worst tendencies of our nature would break out, or 
the flesh war fiercely against the spirit. And yet 
there, at times, indwelling sin puts on forms of malig- 
nity.and fury which are both startling and terrifying. 

On the other hand, however, there are times when 
the spirit wars manfully and successfully there against 
the lusts of both the flesh and the mind. I refer 
chiefly now to the wonderful breaking or softening 
down of angry and unforgiving feelings towards fellow- 
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communicants who had offended or slighted us in 
some way. ‘These feelings soon give way to the spirit 
of brotherly love when a sense of redeeming love 
warms the heart. ‘Then, were it decorous at the 
table, the happy communicant could meet and em- 
brace any brother after the ordinance, just as cordially 
as Luther and Calvin, Whitefield and Wesley, Milton 
and Bishop Hall, met at “the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb” in heaven. But these views of sacramental 
experience will come up in more distinct and spiritual 
forms in the experimental chapters of this ‘‘ Guide.” 


N 








SACRAMENTAL EXPERIENCE, 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST SACRAMENTAL FEELINGS. 


‘*Memory is the power of renewing and recollecting those 
ideas which were formerly vivid, but afterwards evanished. It 
is called by one name, Remembrance.” —KEKERMAN’S Synt. 
Phys. 


** As we cannot be said to remember what we never knew, so 
we cannot remember savingly what we never knew savingly.”’— 
FLAVEL. . 


‘* Memr’y, the pupil of the soul’s clear eye, 

And in man’s world the only fixed Star,’ 
Looks in the mirror of the fantasy, 

Where all the gatherings of the senses are ; 
And, after by discoursing to and fro, 

Anticipating and comparing things, 
She doth all universal natures know, 

And all effects unto their causes brings.” 

Tract. de Anima. 
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JHATEVER some who reject, and others who 
|| neglect the Lord’s supper, may say or think 
about the possibility of remembering’ the 
Lord’s death well enough without commemorating it at 
His table, their arguments however plausible, and 
their spirit however good, cannot prove their point at 
all; because, having no sacramental experience of 
their own, they can only gwess the feelings of commu- 
-nicants. It may be perfectly true that a man who 
never communicates, neither forgets, nor remembers 
without both pleasure and profit, 





‘*The sweet wonders of that Cross, 
Where God the Saviour loved and died ;” 


but it cannot be true that he is thus a competent 
judge of either the enjoyment or the benefit derived 
from showing forth the Lord’s death publicly and 
statedly in the fellowship of the Church, Both the 
enjoyment and the benefit ot doing so may be more 
than he thinks, or less than he supposes, for anything 
he knows to the contrary; just as his own unaided 
remembrances of the Lamb slain may be either more 
or less sweet than communicants suppose. It is, 
therefore, unwise and somewhat unfair, to argue that 
because there is some real pleasure in remembering 
the death of Christ, apart from His table, there can 
be no greater profit in commemorating it there. This 
is just as untrue as that he who has never seen the 
Alps, the ocean, or the lakes, except as books or pic- 
tures show them, can feel their grandeur as much as 
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the man who has visited them and watched their sub- 
lime aspects in both morning and evening sunlight. 
The mere reader may know the height of Mont Blanc, 
and the depth of the sea, and the shape of the lakes, 
quite as well as the actual spectator of them, and may 
even speak more fluently about their glories; but he 
cannot, however vivid his imagination, realise, from 
books or pictures, the impression which grand moun- 
tain or water scenery produces upon the mind of an 
intelligent spectator. So it is, also, with those who 
were never at the Lord’s table. ‘They may find, on 
comparing their own remembrances of Christ, with 
the words of communicants, than their own thoughts 
of Him are, to all appearance, as high and sweet as 
anything ever uttered by sacramental experience, and 
thus they may conclude that they are no losers by 
neglecting the sacrament. But there is a fallacy in 
this reasoning, as well as a fault in this logic. For 
words, however strong or graphic, cannot express very 
deep emotions of any kind; and especially not spir- 
itual emotions, when these are either entrancing or 
melting. Joy is “unspeakable when it is full of 
glory ;” and grief unutterable when it is overwhelm- 
ing. Accordingly, no fair estimate of sacramental 
feelings, whether sad or sweet, can be formed from 
what communicants say, for they say least when they 
feel most, just as those are almost sz/en¢ who have 
been most impressed by majestic scenery or terrific 
events. Besides, whoever imagines that he can re- 
member the Saviour as well without the sacrament as 
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we do with it, betrays great ignorance of both the 


human mind and Divine wisdom ; for even memory 
itself needs helps, and God has never left it without 
helps in religion. His salvation has always had some 
visible symbols, and His service some stated seasons, 
places, and forms, for the express purpose of stirring 
up even “ pure minds” to “remembrance.” Accord- 
ingly, even the Quakers, who reject both baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, find both the Sabbath and the 


sanctuary, as well as the Bible, necessary helps to 


their devotion, and useful stimulants to their memory. 
They have also invented, in their dress and address, 
visible remembrancers of what they deem the tme 
spirit of Christianity. So far, therefore, as the ques- 
tion of the sacraments lies between us and them, it 
just comes to this one point—whether their singulan- 
ties of dress and address, or the ordinances sanctioned 
and commanded by Christ, are the best helps to the 
habitual remembrance of Him? Both parties throw 
their memory upon some “ outward and visible sign” 
of their faith; and therefore that is the best sign, 
surely, which can plead the example of Christ Him- 
self. 

These remarks have a far higher purpose than 
merely to vindicate the perpetuity of the sacraments. 
Their chief design is to bring into prominent notice 
and use the apostolic appeal to the early recollections 
of the first Christians ; for in the New Testament the 

/memory of Christians is as much plied as their con- 
| science or their heart. Both Christ and the apostles 
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throw Christians back upon their remembrance of. 
their first love, and their first works, and their first 
pledges, and their first feelings, by every form of re- 
monstrance, a plain proof that remembering “the. 
former days,” when they were first “illuminated,” has | 
both a direct and powerful tendency to revive and 
perpetuate their best principles and feelings. Now, 
their first love, and all its first fruits, were associated 
with baptism and the Lord’s Supper; for by these 
ordinances they avowed their faith, and entered into 
church fellowship, and therefore all appeals made to 
their early recollections had a grand, as well as a 
specific reference to the sacraments, which first 
pledged them openly to be on the Lord’s side. In- 
deed, it was impossible then to touch their memory 
as Christians, without making the sacramental chord 
of it vibrate through all the depths of their spirit. 
This was just as natural in their case, as that the 
sight of an English dazsy in India awoke, even to tears, 
all Dr Carey’s boyish recollections of the green fields 
of his native land; or, as when Jacob’s anointed 
pillar recalled the vision and vows of Bethel; or, as 
when the grave of a father or.mother revives the 
memory of childhood and home. 

This is true of a communicant’s recollections of his 
first sacraments, even now, when he remembers his 
early experience ; and it was much more true of the 
first Christians, for both their sincerity and courage 
were tested to the utmost then, by openly joining the 
sacramental fellowship of the Church. That they 
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could not do, whether Hebrews or Gentiles, but at 
the hazard of both reproach and persecution, if not at 
the risk of life itself also. Hard, therefore, as the 
strugele of thought and feeling in their mind must 
have been, before their old prejudices yielded to the 
truth of the Gospel, their chief struggle must have 
been with the shame or the fear of confessing Christ 
before the Church and the world. ‘“‘I must be daf- 
tised in His name, and must commemorate His death,” 
was a reflection that mingled with every view they 
took of the Gospel, and with every feeling it awoke in 
them. Thus around this point all their secret pon- 
derings circled, and in this point all their final resolu- 
tions centred; and hence nothing was so vital or 
vivid in their memory as the frocess by which they 
reached the Lord’s table. Whenever, therefore, they 
were called upon to “‘remember the former days” of 
their experience, they could not forget its connection 
with the sacrament, whatever else they forgot; nor 
could their memory fall back upon their first love, 
aWithout remembering their /s¢ sacrament. 
‘This fact gives peculiar interest and weight to the 
- word “Remember,” which is so often addressed to 
the churches by Christ and His apostles, in order to 
revive decayed, and preserve healthy piety; for 
whilst it referred, of course, to all truth and duty, 
because none of either can be safely forgotten, it 
appealed to memories in which sacramental duty was 
an enshrined thing, or associated with all the best 
workings of the renewed mind, as well as with the. 
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first tears of penitence and the first triumphs of faith. 

To bring up again the recollection of these feelings, 

therefore, as the sacrament first found and confirmed 

them, was to keep up the vital power of godliness 

wherever it was thriving, and to stir it up wherever it 

was slumbering or decaying. Now, such is the 

design of the command, “ Remember,’ still. It is! 
addressed to the memory of Christians, not only as | 
that faculty can and ought to retain all truth, and 
recollect all duty, but also as it can never forget the | 
sacramental purpose, for which the heart and con- | 
science first poured into it all their spiritual joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears. Memory, then, took a| 
character, and became a treasure-house of sacred|} 
secrets it can never lose entirely. No appeal can be| 
made to it about either faith or love, peace or hope, | 
zeal or devotion, without awakening recollections of: 
the first forms and spirit of these gifts and graces. It 
will bring them up in vision in the very aspects they 
wore when they were brightest and sweetest. It will 
even drop their imperfections, and present only their 
excellence and beauty, just as it forgets the faults, 
and dwells upon the virtues only, of dead friends. 

For when the memory of a Christian is pained by 
comparing his present spirit with his first spirit in 
religion, it forgets all about the inexperience and 
fluctuations of his “first love,’ and remembers only 
what was warm in the emotions and holy. in the 
influence of that love then. In a word, it acts in 
religion just as it does in reference to early life 
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Memory, in both manhood and old age, brings up 
the nursery and the school, unless they were very bad 
indeed, as if they had been all play and pleasure, or 
scenes of uninterrupted health and happiness ; and it 
acts thus in both religion and life, not from treachery 
nor caprice, but because pleasure is more easily 
remembered than pain, and joy than grief. 


‘* Indulgent memory wakes, and lo, they live, 
Clothed in far softer hues than light can give !” 


It will throw some more light upon this fact to 
observe how the memory of even the undecided and 
the unconverted, who have had a religious education, 
dwells upon their early lessons and impressions when- 
ever they think of becoming pious. Their father’s 
house, and their father’s sanctuary, and their father’s 
prayers, and their mother’s counsels and tears, rise in- 
vision before them, now as accusing angels, and anon 
as beckoning angels, warning and wooing them back 
to the God of their fathers, as if they had really been 
pious whilst under the parental roof. For they feel, 
when they remember how regularly they went to the 
house of God and joined in family worship at home 
with their parents, as if they must then have had 
something of their father’s zeal and of their mother’s 
love for the good ways of God; and most likely they 
had, whilst children. But, be that as it may, they feel 
now as if they had then had much tender sympathy 
with what was so dear and so useful to their parents, 
and thus they both wish that they had never lost their 
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early piety, and blame themselves for whatever dislike 
or weariness they manifested to Divine things then. 
Hence, there is no little meaning or emphasis in their 
words when they say with Job in moments of fear or 
reflection, “‘O that it were with me as in the days of 
old!” For they have found no de¢ter days since they 
forsook the God of their fathers! These v 


‘* Yesterdays look backward with a smile” 


which no others wear, as well with a frown oc- 
casionally, which goes to the Aeart of the undecided 
children of godly parents, whether their parents be 
still in the Church on earth or now in the Church in 
heaven. Here, then, is another reason for God’s 
frequent appeals to memory in His word, and another 
proof of their profound wisdom. ‘They proceed upon 
the fact that wherever Divine things have touched the 
heart at all, the memory can never forget the soul’s 
first sense of their worth and weight entirely, but will 
revert to the influence they had whilst their impres- 
sion lasted, whenever it is stirred up by either strong. 
appeals or startling providences. Why, even Hume, 
could not forget his mother’s prayers, nor Burns. 
shake off all his boyish recollections of Scottish piety. | 

We are now somewhat prepared to understand why 
the Word of God throws Christians back upon the 
first or “former days” of their piety so often and 
fully. This cannot be because those days were, in 
all senses, their best days, nor because their graces 
and virtues were either mature or strong then. No 
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Christian-can think that the reason; for however he 
may have occasion now to wish that it were with him 
as it was then, he knows that he was anything but 
satisfied with either his “first love” or his “first 
works.” They may both have been better than his 
present are; but even when they were at their best 
he saw then enough of imperfection in them to lay 
him in the very dust of self-abasement at the mercy- 
seat. He felt at the time that every day of his 
‘“‘former days” was a “day of smad/things ” compared 
with what he then wished to be, and especially as 
contrasted with what some of his Christian friends 
were. Then, also, he often wept as well as wondered 
that his faith was so weak, and his love so cold, and 
his devotion so unsteady, and his spirit so earthly. 
In a word, except as to the szzcerzty of his holy and 
spiritual desires, he felt himself to be “less than the 
least of all saints” then, and was not always quite 
_ sure about even his sincerity itself, honest as it was 
upon the whole. Accordingly, his diary, if he kept 
one, or his letters, if he wrote any then, will prove 
this; and this is true of every real Christian, whether 
it be on record or not. Why, then, does Paul, and 
Peter, and Christ himself, so often remind Christians 
of “the former days,” and of “the beginning” of 
their “confidence” and of their “first love and first 
works?” Many satisfactory answers might be given 
to this question did my limits permit, but I must 
confine myself to a few, and even confine them to 
sacramental purposes. 
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first, There was great tenderness of conscience 
when we were first awakened and enlightened. ‘This 
is true, whether our conversion was sudden or gradual, 
gentle or agitating ; and whether the sins of our life, 
or the evils of our heart, lay heaviest upon our con- 
science. For when, like Isaiah, we saw God in all 
the glory of His holiness, and, like Job, we saw Him 
in all the majesty of His omnipotence, like them we 
felt ourselves both “undone” and “vile.” All sin 
appeared to us then “exceeding sinful,” because the 
“abominable thing” which God hates. Accordingly 
it mattered little or nothing to us then what favourable 
opinion our friends had of our general character, nor 
how that character stood in comparison with the 
average virtue of our companions ; for our eye was 
riveted upon that Holy Omniscience which weighs. 
actions and searches the heart! Hence we could not, 
“for the glory of that light,” see anything in or about 
ourselves which would bear looking at as any ground 
of hope. We really believed that no heart was so bad 
as our own, and no one’s sins so aggravated in all 
senses. We felt utterly unfit to die, and absolutely 
unfit for heaven. In a word, we “abhorred” our- 
selves, whatever others thought of us. Now it was 
under this sense of guilt and unworthiness, that we 
began to look to the Saviour. But, on looking to 
Him, we saw His TABLE as well as His Cross; His 
sacrament as well as His sacrifice ; and both compelled 
us to consider, not only how’ our old sins could be 
pardoned, but also how new sins could be avoided. 
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For then, we could neither bear the idea of sinning © 
again, should we find mercy at the cross, nor see how 
we could keep up a character worthy of the sacrament, 
should we be welcomed into the church. Thus the 
fear of ever disgracing His cross and table fell upon 
both our wish and hope to be found there, and made 
the very refuge of the soul seem a Zerclous as well asa 
responsible place for a heart like ours! 

All this led, also, to serious and frequent considera- 
tion of the various ways in which the treachery of the 
heart, and the wiles of Satan, and the deceitfulness of 
sin, and the snares of the world, might betray us again, 
even if sacramentally pledged and bound to “depart 
from all iniquity.” Conscience, therefore, dealt very 
honestly with all sin then, and even suspected no 
small danger in things not exactly sinful in themselves. 
Thus there were ‘‘ great searchings of heart,” in order 
to find out the /atent as well as chief plagues of the 
heart ; and in order to ascertain the probabilities of 
our passing unspotted through the world, when in the 
fellowship of the Church. No wonder, therefore, that 
these “former days” should be appealed to by Christ 
and His apostles, for they were emphatically “days of 
the son of Man,” in the light of which all sin looked 
equally hateful and dangerous, and all duty equally 
wise and binding. Accordingly, whether we were 
calm or agitated when we first sat down at the Lord’s 
table, we were fully bent then upon shunning the very 
appearance of evil, and thoroughly willing to follow 
holiness, at all hazards, so far as we understood it 
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then. Now the Saviour remembers all this well, and 
therefore He reminds us of the spring-time of our 
piety, when our conscience was as tender and timidas 
the early buds. Whatever blight, therefore, may have 
fallen upon it since, let us remember that even then 
it was neither too tender, nor too timid, nor too im- 
partial, in reference to any sin. Accordingly, when it 
was most like the sensztzve plant, we ourselves did not 
think it shrinking enough. Indeed, we suspected it 
of treachery even then, and whilst the blood of Christ 
was purging it “from dead works to serve the living 
God.” If, therefore, conscience be blighted or 
blunted since, let memory fall back upon its holy 
susceptibilities and aspirations, when the awful glories 
of the Divine holiness awed it, and the precious Blood 
of Sprinkling pacified and purified it. No other pro- 
cess of recovering ‘‘a good conscience” will succeed 
without remembering thus “from whence” it has 
fallen. | i 
Second, There was much direct reference to eternity 
in both our repenting and believing, when we gave 
ourselves to the Lord and to the Church, according to 
the will of God. Ido not mean by this that we had 
then se¢ times for either realising or pondering eter- 
nity ; but that we let its solemn light fall direct upon 
whatever we proposed to be or do in the service of 
God then. We sought spiritual life as ‘‘ eternal life ;” 
saving redemption as “eternal redemption ;” and 
strong consolation as “everlasting consolation.” We 


often ran both our hopes and fears z7¢o eternity, and 
G 
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took steady, if not long, views of eternal weal and 
woe. Our faith was weak, but we tried to believe up 
to the mark of eternal life, as well as for present safety 
and peace; for although the question, ‘‘ What shall I 
do to be saved?” referred chiefly to present relief, it 
was not confined to that. We felt our immortality 
then, as well as our guilt and danger; and therefore 
sought and sighed for immortal blessings. Our fear 
of perishing took both its form and force from the 
eternity of hell; and our desire for salvation its 
strength and steadiness from eternal glory. Thus, 
although neither professed nor habitual students of 
eternity itself, any more than we are of the sun, from 
day to day, we walked and worked in its light, and 
saw all things more or less illuminated by its splendour. 
Third, There was much devotional spirit then run- 
ning through both our thoughts and prayers, and re- 
gulating both our reading and hearing. No prayer or 
meditation satisfied us, if it did not draw out and lead 
up our hearts to God. We checked lines of thought 
which were not likely to terminate in prayer, or to 
‘ prove Bethel ladders between earth and heaven. We 
judged of both sermons and books, more by their 
tendency to bring and keep us near to God, than by 
their power to gratify a refined taste, or to silence 
popular prejudices. In a word, our mornings were 
brightest, and our evenings sweetest, when we could 
unbosom ourselves to God in the spirit of adoption, 
and calmly leave all our interests for time and eternity 
in His paternal hands, and with His paternal heart. 
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_ And O, how sweet and soothing were these devo- 
tional interyiews of the soul with God! How worth- 
less any scene of amusement, and how insipid any 
fashionable folly appeared, when the closet was thus 
the presence-chamber of Deity, and the sanctuary 
filled with His glory, and the solitary walk near to His 
side, and all things pleasing for His sake! There 
was, no doubt, some sentimentality and enthusiasm in 
this fond fellowship with God. But, although more 
thoughtful than practical, how much more rational it 
was, as well as religious, than is that heartless spirit 
which shuns the closet or hurries soon out of it; and 
than that formal spirit which enters the sanctuary 
without awe or expectation; and than that heedless 
spirit which bustles through the business of life with- 
out seeing the hand of God in anything but in great 
profits and heavy losses? Iam no advocate or ad- 
mirer of mere musing piety. I am even quite sure 
that it will muse ow¢ its own enjoyments eventually 
and become unhealthy and unhappy if it do nothing 
for God. For this is no world for such devotion, nor 
is the Church on earth the place for mere thinking. 
But still, neither is it the place for actevzty only. Both 
need and demand a devotional spirit if either would 
be surely or safely enjoyed by Christians. It is, there- 
fore, well and wisely ordered in the work of the Holy 
Spirit, that it leads to prayerfulness from the very 
moment it begins to lead to Christ. “ Behold, he 
prayeth,” is as surely the first sign of real conversion 
to God now as it was in the case of Paul. 
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Now, this prayerful tendency of a newly-awakened 
soul is created by the “Spirit of grace and supplica- 
tion,” not merely in order to meet the emergency of 
passing from death to life, and from darkness to light, 
but also in order to provide one means of reviving a 
devotional spirit when it declines through sloth or 
worldliness. For, as earnest prayer was really a mew 
thing in the case of every new convert, the memory 
treasures up both its frequency and fervency—not, 
indeed, designedly, but instinctively—in order to pro- 
duce them both as evidence against future formality, 
and as proof that it is “ good to draw nigh unto God.” 
It strengthens, also, its recollections of our early devo- 
tion by retaining in itself vivid pictures of the spots first 
hallowed by communion with God. Hence, to see or 
name the spot which witnessed the first warm outpour- 
ings of our heart to God, is to make that place vocal 
again! Nor is this any sentimentality. The Saviour 
himself touched this spring of hallowed associations 
when He said to Nathanael, ‘“‘ When thou wast under 
the fig-tree, I saw thee.” He knew well that to name 
the fig-tree where Nathanael was wont to pray was to 
call up at once the remembrance of all that had passed 
between God and him under its leafy shade. 

Fourth, In many instances, the recollections of 
former days are connected with both humbler and 
harder worldly circumstances than those of our pre- 
sent lot in life. This is another good and weighty 
reason for throwing our memory back upon the spirit 
of our piety when that piety had but few earthly com- 
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forts to sustain or commend it. Accordingly, Paul 
reminded the Hebrews that they ‘endured a great 
fight of affliction ” when they were first “ illuminated.” 
Now, although we had not to do so in the same sense 
or degree as they had, yet there is a sense in which 
many a Christian had to bear up under both re- 
proaches and persecution for Christ’s sake, and in 
which more had to follow Him in either comparative 
poverty or great obscurity. The first prayers and 
meditations of not a few were under lowlier roofs, and 
in a colder room, and by a dimmer lamp, than now. 
Their library was small then, and their garden neither 
shady nor sheltered. So, also, their first doings and 
givings in the cause of God were from scantier time 
and income than their present. Now God will not 
have this forgotten by Christians whom He has pros- 
pered in the world. ‘Thus saith the Lord, I remember 
the kindness of thy youth—the love of thine espousals 
—when thou wentest after Me in the wilderness, in a 
land that was sown. Israel was holiness unto the 
Lord” then, and so were “ the first fruits of His in- 
crease” (Jer. il, 2, 3). Is it so now? Have better 
circumstances improved our piety and increased our 
labours of love, and kept up our liberality to its first 
proportion with our means? If not, we ought to fall 
back upon “the former days,” and to let them remind 
us of what we intended to do and give in the service 
of God should we ever get forward in the world at 
all, 

I need not say that it would be easy to multiply 
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such reminiscences and thus to strengthen my argu- 
ment. But if it be true that— 


*“Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain, 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise !” 


then enough has been said to render your own memory 
“‘a well of living water,” which will now run as long 
as you choose to let it. Or, if not now, run it will, in | 
spite of you, some day, should you learn nothing from 
its present streams. For (to change the illustration) 
all your religious history, as well as all the events of 
your life, lie in it as the stars in the firmament, and 
will come forth thickest and most vividly when your 
nights are darkest and coldest and your sun totally 
eclipsed. Far better, therefore, have an observatory, 
in which, with your own telescope and glasses of all 
powers, you can calmly “count the number” of both 
the stars and comets which throng its recesses, and 
need only the thick darkness of either spiritual deser- 
tion or providential discipline in order to make them 
flame out in terrific forms and effulgence. 
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‘* Without fervent love to those with whom you are united (at 
the sacrament), your external fellowship with them will be a 
calamity both to them and yourself. While in such a state of 
mind, you cherish a feeling which, if general, would lead to the 
destruction of the whole communion, and turn what is a symbol 
of heaven into nothing less than a semblance of hell. . . . . 
What the lighthouse, shedding its precious beams over the dark- 
ness of the storm, is to the trembling mariner, that the church is 
intended to be to the world.”—BIRRELL’s ‘‘ Counsels.” 

**T have, by long experience, observed many who had given 
themselves up, clearly and wholly, to be saved by Christ in His 
own way, too much carried away with the rudiments of Christ in | 
their own hearts, and not after Himself, the stream of their more 
constant thoughts and deepest intentions running in the channel 
of reflecting upon their own dispositions, so to ‘ bring down’ or 
to ‘raise up’ Christ there, and thus to get a sight of Him (Rom. 
x. 8), when, as the apostle saith, ‘ He is nigh’ them, would they 
but nakedly look upon Himself through thoughts of pure and 
single faith.” —DR GOODWIN. 


>R|ET aman examine himself, and so let him 
“Av eat of that bread and drink of that cup,” 
is arule as applicable and obligatory be- 
fore every sacrament subsequent to our first as it was 
to the first itself. It is never wise nor safe to partake 
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of the sacrament without self-examination beforehand. 
Less self-examination than at first may secure all that 
selfknowledge which prevents eating and drinking 
“unworthily ;” but there can be no spiritual “ dis- 
cerning of the Lord’s body” when we take no time to 
discern our own hearts. ‘The ordinance itself, indeed, 
“‘is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart,” and occasionally reveals them to us more clearly 
than we could have found them out in the closet. 
But when the sacrament z¢se/f brings out the secrets of 
the heart thus vividly and painfully, the discovery 
rather unfits than prepares the mind for keeping “the 
feast,” as a feast, at the moment, because then there 
is not time to get over, by deliberate confession and 
"prayer, either the fears or the confusion that an unex- 
pected outburst of the plagues of the heart creates. 
That humbling discovery may prepare us for the next 
sacrament by rendering us more watchful in the in- 
terval and more prayerful before coming again to the 
Lord’s table ; but the one that thus laid bare all the 
thoughts and intents of the heart was anything but a 
feast to the soul. It compelled us, indeed, to tremble, 
lest we should be “guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord” rather than enabled us to feed upon them 
by faith or to rejoice in them with composure. Ina 
word, it was a Jost sacrament to us, in the sense of 
enjoyment at the moment, although a real gain so far 
as it humbled and awed us before God, and deter- 
mined us not to risk such a rack again by neglecting 
self-examination at home. 
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The results of self-examination, however, are some- 
times very unsatisfactory to a communicant, both 
when it has been a very searching process, and when 
it has not gone very deep into the heart. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, what should be done when he finds 
self-condemnation the result of all his heart-searching ? 
Ought he, then, to follow up “ examining himself” on 
Saturday night, or on the Sabbath morning, by eating 
of “that bread and drinking of that cup” which 
symbolise the death of Christ? Would he partake 
‘‘unworthily,” when thus almost overwhelmed by a 
sense of his own unworthiness? Now, a fair answer 
cannot be given to this question until other questions 
are fairly put and answered. If the man intend to 
persist in what has rendered him thus self-condemned 
and afraid, he has no right to “ eat the Lord’s Supper,” 
and can only do so at the risk of eating and drinking 
judgment to himself. Whoever will keep up a known 
sin, and keep his place at the Lord’s table, at all 
hazards, must be “ guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord.” So, also, utter or reckless heedlessness as 
to the state of the heart and conscience before God, 
must be placed under the head of eating and drinking 
unworthily. On the other hand, however, even an 
overwhelming sense of personal unworthiness, if con- 
nected with an honest desire and design to walk and 
watch in future more worthy of the holy name where- 
with he is called, ought not to prevent a communicant 
from keeping the feast. The sacrament is as restora- 

tive as it is restrictive; or, as much intended to heal 
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backsliders, as well as to strengthen the stedfast, as it 
is to terrify hypocrites and presumers. It is a holy 
sacrament, in the sense of Ae/ping those who really 
wish to be sanctified, as well in the sense of debarring 
and denouncing all who love sin and hate holiness. 
None of its solemn or awful sanctions, therefore, 
ought either to send away or keep away from it any 
one who honestly wishes to be saved from his sins 
and to be renewed in the spirit of his mind. Such, 
indeed, cannot come too soon or too often to the 
Lord’s Table. All that is bad with them can only 
become worse by staying away. 

But it may be said, what is the wse of communicat- 
ing when there is no relish for communion with the 
Saviour, and no sweet sense of His love in the heart, 
and no mark of grace decisive enough in the character? 
Should a communicant take his place at the sacra- 
ment when he clearly foresees that he must sit as 
upon thorns, and be haunted by whole hosts of 
worldly cares, and self-upbraidings, and vain thoughts, 
and painful recollections? What good can he get 
there when such is the state of his mind? Now I 
answer at once, he may both do some good and pre- 
vent much evil, even if he gef no good at that time; 
and this is a consideration he is not at liberty to 
overlook or to underrate, even when he feels most 
unfit for the sacrament; for that has other purposes 
to promote than just his comfort. In saying this, 
however, I readily grant that he ought both to “ ex- 
amine and judge himself,” as if the whole question of 
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communicating lay between the sacrament and him- 
self alone when it is first opened by him as a question. 
We ought to “ judge ourselves” if we would “not be 
judged” as presumers by God (1 Cor. xi. 31). But 
then a communicant stands in more relations to the 
sacrament than one. He is a member of a church; 
perhaps the head of a family also; and generally the 
associate of some Christian friends, and often the 
friend of his minister in some good sense. Now his 
feelings towards all these are part of his real character 
and spirit before God, and therefore ought not to be 
either thrown or kept out of account when he judges 
himself for his own satisfaction, For although no 
kindly feelingly towards others can compensate for the 
want of love to the Saviour himself, yet no inward 
sense of love to Christ would amount to loving Him 
‘in sincerity” were there no love to His Church, nor 
to His poor brethren, nor to His public cause in the 
world. ‘Thus there may be strong public reasons for 
communicating, even when the secrets of the heart 
seem to forbid it, and private feelings concur to unfit 
for it. 

Attending the sacrament on public grounds, or for 
relative and local reasons, is indeed poor work, and 
but a pitiable plea, if resorted to, in order to keep 
up the appearance of godliness, when the power of 
godliness is not at all cultivated, nor the decline 
of it deplored. Then it would be a hardening as 
well as a hazardous experiment! Every low ebb of 
vital godliness, however, is not an utter alienation 
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of the heart from God, nor aversion to piety. The 
single fact, that a bad frame of mind renders a 
pledged communicant afraid to partake proves that 
he is not indifferent about ‘‘a right spirit,” nor recon- 
ciled to a mere “form of godliness.” It is, there- 
fore, neither presumption nor sin in such a case 
when a Christian communicates in order that the 
Church may not be pained by his absence, nor the 
world hardened by his neglect, nor his own heart go 
farther wrong by humouring its estrangement. Indeed 
it is his duty to keep his place at the sacrament on 
public grounds, when his secret fears or personal feel- 
ings would drive him from it in terror. For he can 
mend nothing that is wrong in himself by staying 
away. All that is bad in the frame of his mind will 
only become worse by absence. Poor work as it is, 
therefore, to come for the sake of others chiefly, 
now and then, it is yet not such bad work as keeping 
away whenever the soul is not hungering and thirsting 
for ‘‘the feast.” There is some piety, although not 
much, in being afraid to give the world a handle 
against sacramental duty, and in being unwilling to 
give pain to Christian friends. So also there is some 
real concern for the honour of the Saviour and the 
ordinance at home, when Christian parents cannot 
bear the idea of leaving their children to suppose them 
to be tired of sacraments or of church fellowship. Even 
a tender regard to the spiritual welfare of young and 
recent communicants, lest they should be staggered 
or led into irregularity at the outset, is no mean motive 
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nor weak reason for steadfastness. It is indeed a 
weighty consideration, and ought to have both a posi- 
tive and powerful influence upon a Christian, even 
when all is not right between his own heart and the 
sacrament; because some of the young may have 
been influenced by his example to avow themselves 
-“on the Lord’s side,” and because all of them need 
the force of good example to confirm their own sacra- 
mental habits. Even the feelings of the minister 
ought not to be put altogether out of the question 
when our own feelings tempt us to stay away, or render 
us afraid to come. A good shepherd careth for both 
the sheep and the lambs of the flock, and is thus 
sadly disconcerted and discouraged too when he 
misses any of them, where he calculated upon meet- 
ing them regularly—at that sacred table to which he 
welcomed them with a warm heart and led them with 
a willing hand. 

Thus there are strong public reasons for keeping 
the feast, even when a spiritual relish for it is much 
impaired, and when private reasons for staying away 
are somewhat powerful as well as plausible. One 
thing, at least, is quite certain, namely, that a dis- 
regard to all such public considerations is not the way 
to remove or remedy private hindrances or personal 
fears. It may be, indeed, very natural when a Chris- 
tian is unhinged and unhappy in his own mind, to 
forget everybody but himself: or when out of humour 
with himself, to imagine that nobody cares whether he 
be present or absent. But this is a morbid feeling that 
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will not bear calm examination, and that cannot last 
long if he give his fellow Christians no public cause 
for shunning him. The real question is, therefore, 
Is it any real mare of grace, or at all a valid proof of 
having “the root of the matter,” to be influenced by 
a tender regard to the good and comfort of others, 
when we are so thoroughly uncomfortable in our own 
mind that we can expect no immediate good for our- 
selves by coming to the sacrament? Or, in other 
words, has the sacrament itself any claims upon us 
when we see neither our personal welcome nor way to 
it? I will answer this question by asking— ~ 

First, Has the world any claims upon our sympathy © 
when we thus “stand in doubt” of our own piety? 
Now we do not doubt whether their attention should 
be drawn to ‘‘ the Lord’s death,” when we doubt most 
our personal interest in His atoning sacrifice. Even 
then we durst not, could not, lead any man to doubt 
whether the Church should ‘‘show forth” that death, 
nor whether any good could be got from witnessing her 
celebration of it. We know her duty too well to doubt 
that, and remember too well the impressions made 
upon ourselves by witnessing the sacrament, to ques- 
tion whether spectators of it would be impressed by it. 

No one, indeed, ought to peril his own soul, nor 
even to risk eating and drinking “judgment,” in 
order to set a good example of sacramental steadiness 
before his neighbourhood. ‘This, however, is not the 
alternative in such a case, for there is some spiritual 
discernment of the Lord’s body, where there is a 
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solemn fear of leading others to suppose that His 
death is not worthy of regular commemoration. Who 
ever shrinks from conveying this idea, by his own 
example, to either his family or neighbours, both re- 
cognises and reveres the claims of the Lamb slain 
upon the confidence and gratitude of the world. The 
greater the difficulty, therefore, of getting over personal 
fears in order to bear a public testimony for Christ, the 
less is the danger of suppressing these fears when they 
would otherwise be insurmountable at the time. 

This, I am well aware, would be a fearful process 
of arguing, were it had recourse to in order to avoid 
selfexamination, or to excuse the neglect of praying 
down a bad frame of mind. Even to repeat it, at two 
or three sacraments in succession, would be a dan- 
gerous experiment in the case of any one who is not 
subject to periodical fits of low spirits. But still, if 
there be some risk in venturing now and then to the 
sacrament upon public grounds, there is more risk in 
breaking in upon the regularity of sacramental habits 
whenever the heart is cold or dead. Better, surely, 
keep up the appeal of the Church to the world regu- 
larly, than seem to the world, from time to time, tired 
or ashamed of confessing Christ before men. Although, 
therefore, it be a sad thing, even for once, to have 
nothing better to say to the Saviour at His own table 
than, ‘‘I am afraid of dtshonouring Thee before men 
by staying away ;” this, as an occasional thing, is 
neither so bad nor so dangerous as caring nothing 
about what the world may think of our absence. 
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I place and press the claims of the world upon our 
sympathy first, because we can easily ascertain the 
simplicity of our motives when we ‘show forth the 
Lord’s death,” for the sake of those in the neighbour- 
hood who need a good example. It is not so easy, in 
reference to the Church, to be quite sure that nothing 
but a tender regard for their fellowship leads us to 
maintain it, when our own hopes are very low or our 
hearts far wrong. ‘There may mingle with this fine 
motive some feelings not so pure. Their absence 
might seem to sanction or excite a suspicion that all 
was not right, and thus lead to mortifying remarks in 
some quarter where the worst would be made of it; 
for who has not some spy watching for his halting! 
Thus there is occasionally a temptation to run some 
-hazard at the sacrament rather than incur the sneer 
_of the censorious or the suspicions of the candid. 
Whereas, in reference to the world, or to our careless 
neighbours, we can fear nothing from them, but only 
Jor them, when, rather than countenance their neglect 
of the Saviour, we venture to keep up our sacramental 
testimony to His worthiness, even whilst: afraid to 
sing, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain for us /” 
Besides, it is not an unlikely way to revive our 
hopes and hearts too when they are very low, to fall 
back now and then upon the aspect of both the death 
of Christ and the bearings of the Sacrament towards 
the world. For “He is the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world,” and it is intended to show forth 
that fact to the world. 
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- Now, what a fact this is when it is calmly weighed 
in the closet or in the depths of the soul! I should 
indeed be very sorry to take slight views of my own 
sins, or to shut my eyes at all upon the degree in 
which they are aggravated by the light and grace I 
have sinned against. There is a vast difference in 
this respect between the sins of the world and the 
Church. But still, a believer’s sins are neither so 
many nor so great, even when he is a backslider, as 
those of the ungodly. They are worse, in the sense 
of being more inexcusable than the sins of the world 
in general, but they are not vicious habits nor reckless 
rebellion. As, therefore, the blood of Jesus Christ 
can cleanse ‘ from all sin” in the case of ‘‘ the sins of 
the whole world,” there is some bewilderment of com- 
mon sense as well as of faith when, with this stupend- - 
ous fact before us, we are afraid to hope for pardon 
in our own case. But I will not argue this point now. 
It will soon come up again. I refer to it here only in 
order to prove that there is some wisdom as well as 
good feeling in falling back upon what we owe to the 
world by the sacrament when, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ How much owest thou to my Lorp?” we have 
nothing to say. Shall I, therefore, withhold my public 
testimony to the worth and glory of His sacrifice be- 
cause I cannot offer to Him at the next sacrament the 
sacrifice of a warm, contrite, or fixed heart? Shall I 
show zo love to Him because this shows so very little? 
Surely, if there be risk in showing so little, there is 


fearful peril in evincing none at all! But now— 
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Second, What are the claims of the Church upon a 
communicant, when his own fears and feelings tempt 
him to keep away from, or terrify him to come to, the 
Lord’s Table? In answering this question I must 
assume that the Church deserves both his love and re- 
spect. It may have faults as well as imperfections ; 
but still, if he scaz what I suppose him to say about 
himself, Ze has no reason to dwell upon them. In- 
deed, he ought to be the last man to find fault at 
present even with the faulty. And he is not likely to do 
so whilst he is so thoroughly dissatisfied with himself. 
Besides, however much his opinion about his own 
piety is altered or shaken, his opinions of the Saviour 
are both sound and settled still, ‘There is no change - 
in the creed of his heart, whatever change some of the 
feelings of his heart may have undergone. He still 
loves “the truth as it isin Jesus,” although he has 
lost the comfort of it in himself for the present. He 
thus can, and therefore ought, to love all in whom 
that “truth dwelleth” for the “truth’s sake.” Any 
difficulty he may feel in reference to an individual 
here and there, is nothing compared to the ease with 
which he can love the brethren at large for their love 

o “the truth of the Gospel.” With all of them that 
‘“‘treasure is in earthen vessels,” but it is not in un- 
sanctified vessels. It is held sacred by them, because 
itis holy as well as because it is sweet; and ee is 
another reason of his love to them. 

Here, then, is one grand principle of tng 
piety, still alive and lively in his heart, notwith- 
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standing all his deadness. Now this love to the bre- 
thren for their love to the Saviour and the Gospel, is 
just as authoritatively required by the sacrament as 
love to Christ Himself is so. No one has any right 
or real fitness to join in the communion who has no 
love to the communicants. ‘ For he that loveth not 
his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath not seen?” (1 Johniv. 20.) “He 
that saith, he is in the light, and hateth his brother, 
is in darkness even until now, and walketh in dark- 
ness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes,” whatever he may say 
or think of himself. Whereas, “he that loveth his 
brother, abzdefh in the light” (1 John ii. 9, 10, 11); 
even if that light for the present abideth not in him as 
it formerly did. Now, without either laying too much 
stress upon this love to the brethren, or trying to 
make the most of John’s assertion that “he that 
loveth his brother adcdeth in the light, and there is 
none occasion of stumbling in him” (ver. ro), I 
yet do ask, Should this qualification for the sacrament 
be treated or held as altogether wse/ess, whenever the 
heart is cold or dead in other respects? No love, in- 
deed, to the brethren, however cordial, is either an 
excuse or an apology for not loving the Saviour, nor 
for having no spirituality of mind. This is just as 
true as that the Saviour is not truly loved by any one 
who ‘hates his brother. But it is not true that there 
is no love to Christ himself in a heart which loves the 
brethren, because they love Christ and the Gospel. 
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Its “first love” may be very low, and even “ 4/7,” as 
in the case of the Ephesians (Rev. ii. 4); but it is not 
altogether lost in any heart that cherishes its old 
attachment to the sheep and lambs of the good shep- 
herd. Accordingly, He called upon the Ephesians to 
“do their first works” again, although He had just 
charged them with having “left their first love.” 
Now, whatever else their ‘first works” included, 
‘keeping “the feast” and its fellowship, in order to 
‘show forth the Lord’s death” before the world and 
to each other, was one of these works to a certainty. 
Here, then, is a case in point. The Master of the 
feast, the Saviour Himself, even when wronged, and 
grieved, and offended by a departure from “first 
love,” and whilst reproving it also with a ‘voice like 
the sound of many waters,” called upon the fallen 
Ephesians to resume all their first works without loss 
of time. Now, surely He is the best judge of what is 
best, as well as right, to do, when love to Himself is 
at a low ebb in the heart. Besides, He evidently 
thinks that keeping away from His table is not the 
way to bring the heart back to Himself again. On 
the other hand, however, He as evidently thinks that 
the work of communicating will not bring it back, if 
that work be not preceded by obeying the solemn in- 
junction—‘‘ Remember from whence thou hast fallen, 
and repent; or else I will come upon thee quickly, 
and remove thy candlestick out of its place, except 
thou repent” (Rev. 11. 5). It is not, therefore, to set 
aside, nor apart from attempting this duty, that Ihave . 
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ventured to argue the fudiic claims of the sacrament, 
when private feelings shrink from it as being either 
perilous or useless at the time. Far from that! Re- 
membering, in order to repent, is the frst duty en- 
joined by the Saviour in sucha case. But no com- 
municant can ‘remember from whence he has fallen,” 
without remembering also what he has of “ fallen” 
from. He cannot look at what is wrong in himself 
without seeing at the same time what is still right in 
his heart and hfe. 

Now, let it not be said—‘ O, it is of no use to re- 
member the little that is still right before God whilst 
so much is wrong.” There is, indeed, a strong 
tendency to judge thus; and, accordingly, the Saviour 
anticipated this by showing first to the fallen Ephesians 
that He remembered distinctly what they had not 
fallen from. He prefaced His rebuke of their fall 
from their “ first love” thus: “I know thy works, and 
thy labour, and thy patience, and how thou canst not 
bear them which are evil: and thou hast tried them 
who say they are apostles, and are not; and hast 
found them hars. And hast borne, and hast patience, 
and for my name’s sake hast laboured, and hast not 
fainted” (Rev. i. 2, 3). Here what was still good 
about them was 7rs¢t named. Yes, and after they 
were both rebuked and threatened ; and, lest some of 
them had fallen from some of these things also, as 
well as from their first love, the Saviour added: ‘ But 
this thou hast, that thou AaZzest the deeds of the Nico- 
laitans, which I also hate” (ver. 6). The Nicolaitans 
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were the Antinomians of that time, who turned the 
grace of God to licentious purposes, or sinned because 
grace abounds. Hatred, therefore, to all uwzholy ap- 
plications of the Gospel is a remaining principle with 
which the Saviour identifies Himself, and which He 
holds to be both a reason and an encouragement, in 
the case of the fallen, for resuming their first works as 
well as for repenting of their fall. 

This is a wonderful fact; but still, it is a fact. 
Thus the Saviour does condescend to re-open com- 
munion with Himself, upon grounds we should not 
dare either to take or to propose to Him. He can 
treat again with communicants who /afe sin, even 
although they have left their first love, if they be will- 
ing to repent and do their first works again. O how 
true it is, that “‘a bruised reed He will not break, nor 
quench the smoking flax!” He painted Himself as 
the good shepherd, in the parable of the lost sheep, 
which allowed itself to be taken up and laid upon 
its owner’s shoulders, when He said, “‘ he layeth it on 
his shoulders rejoicing” (Luke xv. 5). Wonderful, 
however, as all this condescension is, because it is 
utterly undeserved by wandering sheep, it is also truly 
wise, as well as unspeakably gracious. For there can 
be no rea/ repenting or returning to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls, until we see that He can pity 
even a lost sheep, who wishes to be “ found” again by 
Him. The heart will not me/¢ until His love touch it. 

“Ah, but I cannot repent!” is not an uncommon 
conclusion, when the heart has gone far wrong; 
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neither is it unusual to say then, “I have zo heart for 
anything good!” and this confession is no fretence, 
on the part of those who make it, whether it be made 
to others or to themselves. They do feel what they say, 
and there is much truth in the saying. It is equally 
true, however, in the case of those who say so, that 
they have “o heart” for anything vicious, immoral, 
or profane. It is just as true that they cannot give 
themselves up to evil habits, as that they cannot do 
“the good” they “would.” Now, he is not “fallen 
Jrom grace,” however fallen zz grace, who “cannot 
sin” as the graceless do, nor find pleasure in evil. 
He is “born of God,” and the good seed of the Word 
by which he was “ born again” ‘ abidethin him” who 
cannot bear the idea of sinning because grace abounds ; 
nor yet find his e/ement in worldly pleasures, even 
when religion is not his element. His heart, there- 
fore, ought to be judged of by himself, by the amount 
of evz/ it hates and dreads, as well as by the amount 
of good it is alienated from. Not, indeed, that he | 
should set off the former as an excuse for the latter ; 
or try to balance the good he has no heart for by the 
evil he has no heart for; but that he ought to let his 
hatred of sinful habits prove to him that his heart is 
not utterly graceless, nor his principles unholy, nor 
his spirit altogether earthly. This is a very different 
thing from making his hatred of evil, in general, a se?- 
off to excuse or soften his dislike of anything spiritually 
good. In a word, I am only teaching such a com- 
municant to notice in his own case, what the Saviour 
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noticed with approbation in the case of the fallen 
Ephesians ; hatred of ‘‘ the deeds” of those who per- 
vert grace to vicious and unholy purposes as, itself, a 
Jellow-feeling with Christ, which Christ will readily 
make the daszs of a new probation in His service. 
And now, as to the sad lamentation, “ Oh, I can- 
not repent, nor do my first works !” This confession, 
I have acknowledged, is no pretence. It may not, 
however, be altogether true, when tried by what the 
Saviour meant by repentance ; although quite true in 
reference to what some mean by repenting. Ido not 
know, of course, what you mean by it; but if you 
mean that you cannot weep so bitterly as Peter, nor 
tremble so deeply as the gaoler, nor abhor yourself so 
much as Job, nor confess so fully as David, you ought 
to inquire whether these penitents be the only standard 
examples of real penitence before you conclude that 
you cannot repent. You ought, especially, to acquaint 
yourself with the real meaning of the words used by 
Christ when he urged repentance upon either the 
unbelieving or the backsliding. Now, the two words 
He used mean simply, “ change your mind ;” ‘‘ change 
your conduct.” In plain English, ¢/zk as God speaks, 
and act as God commands. The Saviour said nothing 
about tears, or groans, or anguish, or trembling; nor 
about mere feeding of any kind, when He commanded 
men to repent. If, indeed, any penitent came before 
Him weeping, or trembling, or smiting his own breast 
in token of shame and sorrow, He was pleased to see 
this, and said so; but He was not displeased with 
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those who began to learn of Him and to follow 
Him, without “strong cries and tears.” So also, it 
was in the ordinary course of His preaching, and not 
whilst the woman was washing His feet with her tears, 
that He said, “ There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth ” (Luke 
xv. 10). In a word, He said only once, ‘ Weep for 
yourselves ;” and that He said, not when preaching 
repentance to all, but when counselling the daughters 
of Jerusalem who sympathised with Him as He went 
to Calvary bearing His cross. 

These facts deserve special attention. They do 
not, indeed, exclude feeding from repentance. The 
words, change your mind, change your conduct, 
both imply and include feeling in repentance. No 
man can change his thoughts about sin, nor change a 
sinful course, without feeling the necessity of doing so, 
and of blaming himself for his old thoughts and habits. 
There was no need, therefore, for either fixing the 
-amount or defining the kind of feeling which repent- 
ing implies ;_ but there was great need that the Saviour 
should urge the kind of ¢Aznking and acting which 
amounts to repenting. For weeping over sin, without 
giving up sinning, is not penitence, however bitter or 
burning the tears may be. ‘The real question is, 
therefore, not, can you weep? but, are you willing to 
return to what you have fallen from, and to do your 
first works, because you think yourself wrong and in 
danger? It is your opinion of the past, and your in- 
tention as to the future, that constitutes repentance. 
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‘*T shall begin with what I met with when first I did join in 
fellowship with the people of God in Bedford. After I had 
propounded to the church that my desire was to walk in the 
order and ordinances of Christ with them, and was also admitted 
by them ; while I thought of that blessed ordinance of Christ, 
which was His Last Supper with His disciples before His death, 
that scripture, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ was a very 
precious Word unto me, for by it the Lord did come down upon 
my conscience with the discovery of His death for my sins, and, 
as I then felt, did as if He plunged me in the virtue of the same. - 
But, behold, I had not /omg been a partaker at that ordinance, 
but such fierce and sad temptation did attend me at a// times 
therein, both to blaspheme the ordinance, and to wish some 
edeadly thing to those that then did eat thereof, that I was forced 
to dend myself all the while to pray to God to keep me from 
such blasphemies, and also to cry unto God to bless the cup and 
the bread, as it were, from mouth to mouth, lest I should at any 
time be guilty of consenting to these wicked and fearful thoughts. 
The reason of this temptation, I have thought since, was because 
I did not, with that reverence that became me, approach at first 
to partake thereof. Thus I continued for three quarters of a 
year, and could never have rest nor ease. But at last the Lord 
came in upon my soul with that same scripture by which my 
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soul was visited before, and after that (since) I have been usually 
very well and comfortable in the partaking of that blessed 
ordinance, and have, I trust, therein discerned the Lord’s body 
as broken for my sins, and that His precious blood was shed for 
my transgressions. ”—Lz/e of Bunyan. 

**The wise and holy God has been hewing you upon the dark 
mountains, and, I hope, in order to make you a more polished 
and useful pillar in His sanctuary ; for God works His greatest 
works in the dark, and forms His most curious pieces in the 
gloomy shades of adversity, so that neither ourselves nor others 
can tell what He is a-doing till He hath accomplished His work. 
We get into the furnace, foolish, light, and frothy, but when He 
has melted and tried us, He brings us out serious, holy, and 
gracious souls, refined for temple-service.”’— WHITAKER, of 
Leeds. 1690. 

‘*Eyvery storm the pilot weathers furnishes him with more 
dexterous skill, not only in working his ozuz vessel during future 
tempests, but also to be singularly helpful to others in like cir- 
cumstances. Our blessed Lord himself ‘learned obedience by 
the things He suffered ;” and if He was sent into this school to 
lead Him into practical experience of what He was to pity and 
help in the case of others, how much more is this requisite for 
such unskilful creatures as myself and you?”—Ax old Letter to 
Rogers. 1690. 


7? HILST it will be the duty of the Church to, 
| show forth the Lord’s death before the 
world by the sacrament, even “until He 
come” to judge both, it is equally the duty of the 
Church to take care that she herself is ‘discerning 
the Lord’s body” for herself whenever she com- 
memorates His death. For if the world need to be 
- reminded by the sacrament that Christ is the propitia- 
tion for their sins—and thus, that they ought to 
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believe on Himas such—the Church also has need to 
see that He is the propitiation for her own sins. She 
has sins as well as the world, and they lie heavier 
upon her conscience than the world supposes, because, 
although not gross sins, they have peculiar aggrava- 
tions. Sins, after conversion to God, are against 
grace, as well as against law ; against both the Saviour 
and the Sanctifier, as well as against the Father; and 
thus it is not so easy to see how the sins of the church 
can be pardoned, as it is to see how “all manner of 
sins” is pardonable, in the case of either the worldly 
or the ungodly. Accordingly, many a self-condemned 
communicant, although neither immoral in his general 
habits, nor exactly heartless in his spirit as a Christian, 
sees, at times, far less hope for Azmsedf than for any 
one else. Yes, the world little think, when hearing 
the church proclaiming to them that “the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from @/ sin,” that not a few of 
her accredited communicants are afraid to say to 
themselves, “He is the propitiation for our sins” 
(@yohnit.2): 

This is a remarkable fact in more senses than one; 
for in general, those who are thus ready to give up 
hope in their own case, and yet continue to encourage 
any one else to hope in Christ, are not either worth- 
less in character, or at all reckless in spirit. Indeed, 
the vast majority of them are both virtuous and up- 
right, and have a settled hatred to whatever is vicious 
or dishonest. It might, therefore, be expected from 
their detestation of vice and villainy that they would 
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be afraid, or at least very shy, to tell even the worst of 
sinners that Christ was “the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world,” and that “ His blood cleanseth 
from all sin.” But no! Desponding Christians are 
the very first to do this whenever they have an op- 
portunity of counselling either the profligate or the 
_ profane. Whoever is cold or silent towards the un- 
godly, they are not, if they can obtain a fair hearing 
from them. It might be supposed, therefore, that 
such Christians would see at a glance that there is a 
glaring inconsistency between what they think of the 
sins of the wicked as all pardonable beyond a doubt, 
and what they suspect in the case of their owz sins. 
But no; they do not see this inconsistency! They 
see, of course, the difference between their own sins 
and low vices and between the plague of their own 
heart and hatred to God and piety, but they do not 
see that if the worst sins are pardonable, their own 
sins are so too. For they judge of their own sins, not 
by comparison with those which unbelievers indulge, 
but by the degree of light and grace they were com- 
mitted against, and by the sad effect they have had 
upon peace and spirituality of mind. The sin itself 
that lies heaviest upon their conscience derives its 
chief weight not from any enormity in it as a trans- 
gression of the law, nor from any scandal it would ° 
bring upon religion were it known to both the world 
and the Church, but from the w/se¢ it has given to the 
witness of a good conscience before God, and to the 
spirit of devotion in the closet and at the sacrament. 
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Now, well may any sin that desolates the peace 
and deadens the best feelings of the soul haunt the 
soul like an accusing spectre, even if that sin hardly 
touch the moral character; for it has tarnished the 
bloom of holy desires, and weakened the power of 
gracious principles. In itself it may be only an inex- 
cusable indiscretion or a great imprudence. Indeed, 
it is often nothing more than an undue yielding to a 
worldly spirit in either the business or the intercourse 
of life, and, not seldom, it is nothing worse than 
vanity of some kind. But then it has stopped secret 
prayer, or taken the very soul out of closet devotion ; 
it has overstrained the conscience, and unhinged the 
whole frame of the spirit towards God and eternity. 
Now whatever has done that may well occasion deep 
alarm to a Christian, even if the world would only 
laugh at the idol, or the indulgence, or the indiscretion 
that did it as but a trifle ; for there has been ¢reachery 
to both God and conscience before things came to 
this pass in the soul. It is not mere imperfections, 
but positive faults that bring on such a low ebb of 
vital godliness. Yea, it is not what we call “ the sins 
of our holy things” that quench the spirit thus; for 
hope and peace hang on no such precarious tenure 
under the Gospel as that they may be forfeited by 
involuntary failings, or even by accidental faults. In 
a word, the heart has been alowed to go wrong for 
the sake of some earthly pursuit or pleasure, which 
would not combine with vital er nor let practical 
duty go on well. 
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Now, although all this does not amount to a reason 
for either secret despair or an open retreat from the 
sacramental fellowship of the Church, yet no wonder 
that it creates great embarrassment of both thought 
and feeling when it comes to sucha crisis. Because, 
before it came to that, there was an interval, and 
sometimes a long interval, during which such back- 
sliders in heart found that even when they did pray 
for pardon, they got no such sweet sense of it as they 
were wont to get when they first came “to the blood 
of sprinkling.” This startled them! Yes, and they 
are still more startled to find that even set and 
solemn efforts to ‘‘wash their robes white in the 
blood of the Lamb” lead to neither peace nor purity 
as formerly. Hence, when the close of a year, or a 
fit of illness compels them to review the effect of their 
efforts to ‘wash and be clean,” as “in the days of 
old,” they can hardly remember an instance of real 
success ever since things went so sadly wrong between 
them and God. No sacrament was exactly a seal of 
pardon to them even when it kept up some hope of 
eventual forgiveness. No evening sacrifice of “a 
broken spirit” gave them such a hold of the cross as 
made them truly happy in their own mind. No self- 
examination of either their faith or repentance left 
them quite sure of their own sincerity. No self- 
weighing of their whole case in “the balance of the 
sanctuary” satisfied them that they might not be 
“found wanting” when weighed by God at last! 

Thus, although all these efforts and processes did 
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some good as well as prevented much new evil, they 
did not “Zeal the backslidings” of either the heart 
or the life. Things went on, not perhaps growing 
worse, but still getting no better. Now, a review of 
such a course may well startle any Christian; for to 
discover that for years, or even for one year, that the 
blood of Christ had not been céeanszng either his heart 
or conscience, although he never altogether ceased 
from carrying both direct to the Cross, must create a 
fearful dilemma in the experience of any one who 
believes that nothing else but that blood can cleanse 
from all or any sin. A nominal or insincere Christian 
may not be alarmed at finding himself neither holier | 
nor happier at the end of a year by his heartless 
pleading for mercy and grace through the blood of 
Christ; but a Christian who, although fallen from 
both his first love and his first works in no slight 
degree, has yet “ the root of the matter in him,” can- 
not face this painful discovery without fear as well as 
shame. For his failure to be holier or happier by the 
blood of Christ, notwithstanding repeated efforts to 
“wash and be clean,” tempts him to suspect that in. 
his own case now the wzrtwe of that precious blood is 
denied or withheld in anger! 

Thus, as I before hinted, it is not so much the 
palpable guilt of the sin or sins which estranged the 
heart from God, as the estrangement itself, and the 
staggering effect of it, that creates the grand difficulty 
of such Christians to believe that Christ is the pro- 
-pitiation for ¢/eir sins as well as for the “sins of the - 
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whole world.” There is therefore a magnanimity of 
spirit equally noble and az /z/ on their part in uniting 
with the Church to keep before the world the glorious 
fact that ‘‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sins!” I do not say that I could not wish fora 
better proof than this that such Christians have “the 
root of the matter” in them, withered although their 
first fruits be; but still I do say, that this is neither 
“the manner” nor the spirit of hypocrites or forma- 
lists. These reckon their own sins pardonable 
merely because they differ somewhat from the vices 
of the profligate and profane. So also both the 
hypocrite and the formalist content themselves with 
denouncing the openly wicked, as if great and gross 
sins were unpardonable. It is therefore a wonderful 
sight to see persons who are writing only “bitter 
things against” themselves, and fearing the worst in 
their own case, yet hoping the best in the case of all 
but themselves, and even trying to encourage the 
wicked to “turn and live.” This, whilst it is an 
awful homage to the blood of the Lamb, is also a 
lovely spirit towards the world ; for it both recognises 
and reveres Christ as “the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world ;” and thus it helps to keep up the 
original watchword of the new covenant, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world !”—a cry which must never be let down by the 
Church, if she would reconcile the world to God, or 
even improve its morals. 


Those who are familiar with the religious history of 
E 
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Bunyan, will remember here his awful disinterested- 
ness when he began to preach the Gospel to those 
who were in the “ chains” of sin, and on “ the highway 
-to hell.” “ This part of my work I fulfilled,” he says, 
‘“‘with great seriousness. Let me die with the Phzis- 
tines, thought I, rather than deal corruptly with the 
blessed word of God, or than imprison the truth in 
unrighteousness.” Bunyan is not the only minister 
who has gone ‘‘in chains” himself to preach deliver- 
ance to them that were “‘in chains,” nor is he the 
only communicant who has had to “bend himself all 
the while” at the sacrament, ‘praying to be kept 
from wicked and fearful thoughts there,” before having 
“been Zong a partaker at that ordinance.” It is there- 
fore no sign of reprobation, and no mark of apostasy, 
whatever it may be of backsliding, when a backslider 
is afraid to consider Christ as 4zs advocate with the 
Father, or as the propitiation for his sins, This fear, 
so far as it springs from self-abasement and self-con- 
demnation, is rather a good sign than otherwise of 
“some good thing in the heart towards the Lord 
God of Israel.” For reprobates are reckless; and 
apostates, although they may feel alarmed and morti- 
fied at times, are never humble before God, nor even 
inclined to blame themselves much for apostatising. 

I deem it only right and fair to distinguish thus 
between backsliding and apostasy, and between decay 
in piety and dislike ¢o piety, because the distinction 
amounts to a real difference, and because the current 
advice to backsliders to ‘begin de novo,” or to come 
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again to Christ as if they had jnever come to Him 
nor heard of Him before, is nolt so wise in all cases 
as it is well meant, nor so pryacticable as it seems. 
It may indeed be very good gadvice in the case of 
those who began to follow Chrfist without any warm 
love to Him or any deep sense!|of their own need of 
Him, but it is zwpracticable in( the case of those to 
whom the Saviour was once very precious, and sin 
very bitter, and prayer very ysweet. They cannot 
forget all this, nor act as if it{had never happened ; 
and they ought not to forget it e\ven if they could; for - 
so far as it was holy in its influence whilst it lasted, 
it was both the effect of the T/ruth and the fruit of 
the Spirit. To put therefore /such past experience 
altogether out of the question jor out of sight, when 
it is necessary to begin somewhat anew, would be a 
heavy reflection upon both truth) and grace. Besides, 
if all former sweet experience should “go for nothing,” 
when backsliders resolve to return to the shepherd 
and bishop of their souls, or if it be set down as 
either delusion or mistake all through, how can they, 
in that case, be sure that amy new sense of the 
Saviour’s love they may get is not another delusion ? 
J put the matter thus, howevier, not because I think 
that retaining a conviction of the reality of our “ first 
love” can relieve the soul from either the deadness 
or darkness which the decay of that love brings on. 
No such conviction.can do that, except by a logic that 
brings relief, not from the Cross of Christ, but from 
abstract speculations or from gratuitous assumptions 
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about the secret’ purposes and decrees of God ; and 
relief by that wild and wanton process—as it counts 
the “blood of the covenant” a weaker remedy than 
dexterous reasonings—is a worse disease than even 
decayed piety. Spiritual decay is, indeed, both a 
sad and a bad thing, and not soon nor easily remedied 
when it has gone on long ; but still it is curable whilst 
it regards Christ as the only physician who can “heal 
backslidings.” Whereas, when it has recourse to 
daring presumptions in. order to rid itself of pain and 
fear, it will soon prove itself to have been no real 
piety at all, whatever it may have seemed at first as a 
promising appearance of “a good work” of grace. 
In protesting, therefore, against throwing past exper!- 
ence “to the winds,” as if it had been all pretence or 
delusion, I am pleading for humility of a very deep 
kind on the part of those who have left their “ first 
love.” They ought not to doubt the sincerity of that 
love if they be conscious that its influence was holy 
and devotional whilst it lasted. But what is my 
opinion or that of any other man on this point? The 
Saviour himself, when He dealt with this sin in the 
Church at Ephesus, charged the backsliders to “ re- 
member from whence” they had “fallen,” as well as 
to “repent” and do their “first works” (Rev. il. 5): 
Thus He would not allow them to treat their first 
standing on His side as either a fancy or an accident. 
He treated it as having been a positive reality which 
pleased Him whilst it remained steadfast, and there- 
fore He reminded them of it, that they might look 
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back to it as a zoble position from which they had 
‘‘fallen,” and thus be as humble as they had been 
-guilty. And what so humbling as to look up to that 
high point on the Rock of Ages where the soul once 
stood calm in hope, and cordial in love, and fond of 
prayer, but from which the soul fell by degrees, until 
it became an unsettled wanderer around the foot of 
that “great rock?” Let, therefore, no one tell you, 
and take care you never try, to forget from whence 
you have fallen, or to begin anew, as if your heart had 
never been “right with God.” If you cannot forget, 
you ought not to forget, but to remember ‘‘the days 
of old” often and distinctly, that thus you may burn 
as well as blush with shame, or be as humble as you 
have been unholy or unhappy.  Backslider, this is 
the only true wisdom in your case, so far as real peni- 
tence is wanted ! 

But now, although beginning altogether anew, or as 
if the past had been all pretence or mistake, be un- 
wise, yet it is both wise and necessary to begin again 
better than at first, so far as Scriptural £vow/ledge is an 
element of true piety. Backsliding, indeed, does not 
arise from ignorance exactly, nor wholly from forget- 
fulness of the Word of God. It is, however, both in- 
creased and prolonged, in many instances, when it 
does begin, by vague or vapid notions of some great 
Scriptural truths. Some /opular notions also are not 
very true when tried by Scripture, although very 
plausible in themselves, especially to young and 
ardent converts. 
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One very common opinion of this kind is that the 
feelings we ought and wish to cherish towards the 
Saviour, and which were so sweet and sanctifying 
when we first experienced them, can be kept up only 
by what first created them, or merely by looking at 
the Lamb slain as an all-sufficient, suitable, and 
glorious Saviour. But whilst it is quite true that 
neither love nor gratitude to Him will keep up to 
their first pitch, or even continue to deserve the name 
of “fruits of the spirit,” if we do not continue “ look- 
ing unto Jesus in this light, it is equally certain that 
if He is looked at only as such a Saviour, and not 
much copied as an example, nor much obeyed as a 
king, nor much feared as a judge, both love and grati- 
tude will soon go down, even to the /reezzzg point, in 
spite of all sentimental and unpractical “ looking unto 
Jesus.” For remember, if Jesus do not look on us in 
return, our looking unto Him will not keep our hearts 
warm nor our conscience calm. Now, He will not 
look with either a cheering or sanctioning smile upon 
any sheep or lamb of His flock who overlooks His 
example or authority in practical matters. “My 
sheep,” He says, ‘‘hear my voice, and they follow 
Me” (John x. 27). Whoever, therefore, will not hear 
Him in His precepts as well as in His promises, and 
follow Him as He’ leads in the path of positive duty, 
as well as in the green pastures and by the still waters 
of Zion, will have neither a cheering nor an encourag- 
ing look from Him, however much they may look a# 
Him as_the only Saviour. He does, indeed, return 
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the fond looking of the soul to Him as its only refuge 
when it has no time nor power at first to think of any- 
thing but just his suitableness and sufficiency. But 
when we have seen that, and got some hope from the 
‘great sight,” He both expects and requires that we 
shall look at Him in all His offices, and as honestly 
try to obey His sceptre as to glory only in His cross. 

Here, then, is one great cause of backsliding which 
almost unconsciously betrays some Christians who 
really meant well in imagining that the sweet views of 
Christ, which made their “hearts burn within” them 
at first, were the only views of Him that would keep 
their hearts warm and faithful to Him. They forgot, 
or did not consider at the outset, that He is just as 
jealous of both His kingly and prophetic office as of 
His priestly office, and thus will no more shine as 
“the Sun of Righteousness, with Aeal/éng in His wings,” 
upon the slothful or the compromising than upon the 
unbelieving or the self-righteous. It is, therefore, well 
that both darkness and distress fall upon our minds 
when we fall into either the habit or the spirit of sup- 
posing that looking to Christ o#/y as the Lamb slain 
for us will keep up our piety and peace. For He 
gave Himself for us, not only in order to redeem us 
from all iniquity, but also in order that He might — 
purify us unto Himself—a people whose chief pecu- 
liarity should consist in being “ zealous of good works.” 
Although, therefore, nothing but His redeeming love 
remembered and admired habitually will or can con- 
strain us to be ‘‘ zealous of good works,” or to “depart 
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from all iniquity,” yet even it will not constrain any 
one much or long who does not listen both to His 
thunders against iniquity and to His benedictions on 
well-doing. In a word, His dying love will not be 
often looked at for holy purposes if His living autho- 
rity and example are but seldom or slightly broneee 
to bear upon the heart and conscience. 

Another of those practical mistakes which bring on 
and prolong a decaying piety, and thus a loss of either 
hope or peace, is the plausible supposition that gracious 
principles may be safely left and trusted to their own 
divine vztaity, or to their native tendencies towards 
holiness. ‘This also betrays many who did not mean 
ill by taking too literally the maxim that— 


‘*Immortal principles forbid the sons of God to sin.” 


There is, indeed, much truth in this maxim ; for sin 
has no such enemy as ‘immortal principles.” But 
then it is equally true that every good feeling is not 
a principle, nor yet immortal in either its influence or 
energy. Holy principles are vital and vigorous con- 
victions of the whole mind, or soul, that sin is just. 
what God calls it, and holiness what God defines it to 
be, in His Word; and, therefore, as that Word itself 
never changes, they are unchangeable, whilst it is 
allowed to keep up its own protest against sin in the 
conscience and its own claims for holiness in the 
heart. Principles are thus like the roots of fruit-trees, 
the very /fe of all growth and fruitfulness, whilst kept 
in the ground that produced them from the tap-root. 
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But, just as a tap-root, if unearthed or laid bare to the 
accidents of all weather, will soon stunt both the fruit 
and growth of the tree; so also gracious principles 
will not carry on holiness if they be not kept “rooted 
and grounded ” in the Word of God. It will not do, 
therefore, to trust even a good principle to its own 
goodness without keeping it in the sacred soil that 
produced it. Its immortality, as to practical influence, 
depends upon immortal nourishment from the eternal 
Spirit ; and He will neither water nor watch it, if it - 
“abide not in the truth.” Accordingly, whoever ven- 
tures to lay aside the direct guidance of his Bible in fol- 
lowing holiness, and to take for granted that, between 
his good feelings and good principles he is pretty sure 
to do well enough upon the whole, will soon find by 
bitter experience that even the best frames of his 
mind will not Zas¢ long, nor lead him to aH duty whilst 
they do last. Ah, how many may trace to this un- 
warranted self-confidence, which led them to consult 
their Bible less than they did at first, the sins and the 
shortcomings which brought guilt, and then fear, upon 
their conscience ! | 

But now it is time to bring into distinct and special 
notice the chief general cause of falling into those 
habits, or tempers, or tastes, which bring on self-con- 
demnation, and thus create both the fear of being 
given up by the Spirit of God, and the difficulty, at the 
sacrament, of taking hope again from the blood of 
Christ. That prevalent cause is this—not marking 
and weighing well, at the outset of ‘a life of faith in 
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the Son of God,” the precise connection in which His 
blood cleanseth from all sin, in the case of believers. 
That connection is a very solemn one, and somewhat 
peculiar in its form. It is this: “If we walk in the 
LIGHT as God is in the light, the blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin” (1 Johni. 7). I 
shall never forget, nor regret either, the painful 
dilemma in which this holy oracle placed me when it 
first arrested and riveted my attention. Then it so 
forced into the very depths of my soul the question, 
*¢ Am I walking in the light as Gop is in the light?” 
that I was ready, not only to hang my harp “upon the 
willows” in fear, but also to drop or throw it away in 
consternation and almost in despair. I had come 
from the sacrament into my closet, singing by the way, 


‘* There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains. - 
The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day.” 


Thus far the hymn was the “melody” of my own 
heart. But when I came to “the appropriation 
clause ” of it— 


‘* And there have I, though vile as he, 
Wash’d all my sins away.” 


I did not, could not, durst not, sing it, so confused 
and confounded was I by the question, ‘‘ What is it 
to walk in the light as God is in the light?” My con- 
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sternation increased when I began to ‘‘read, mark, 
and inwardly digest” the preceding words, ‘‘God is 
LIGHT and in Him is zo darkness at all” (ver 5). 
Then I felt through all my soul that I was not walking 
in the light as HE is in the light! Then came the 
solemn and awful question, ‘Am I, therefore, debarred 
from that blood which cleanseth from all sin? O, 
what is that ze/king in the LIGHT which is thus essen- 
tial in order to the pardon of all sin ?” 

These, you will allow, were not unnatural reflec- 
tions, nor unnecessary fears, nor extravagant feelings. 
I, at least, could not help giving way to them, painful 
as they were. Indeed, I did not wish to dismiss or 
forget them. It was, however, a sad dilemma for a 
man, who had long seen and felt that there was 
nothing between him and perishing but just the 
precious blood of Christ! I had, however, on a for- 
mer occasion grappled with the question, ‘‘ What is 
it to walk in the light?” in connection with the 
solemn assurance, “‘If we say that we have /e“owship 
with God, and walk in darkness, we lie, and the truth 
is not in us” (ver. 6); and then I saw at a glance, 
from the very nature of communion with either the 
Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, that it was impossible to 
enjoy secret prayer, or even to pray fervently, if either 
bad habits or bad temper were indulged. They unfit 
the mind for communing with God. Even walking 
in the darkness of sloth, selfishness, or worldliness, 
shuts out the light of the Divine presence from the 
soul, as well as destroys the soul’s relish and desire 
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for it. I thus saw clearly that whatever walking “in 
the light, as God is in the light,” means, it is no legal 
or meritorious condition of communion with God in 
either the closet or the sanctuary, but simply the only 
connection in which fellowship with Him can be ob- 
tained or will be desired. 

_ All this was quite plain to me. For I had found 
out by experience, that I had no wish to get very 
near to God in prayer, nor yet to be long alone with 
Him in meditation, when I was not acting con- 
sistently, or not both watching and ruling my own 
spirit. I did not see then, however, that this wujitted 
me for getting, and even for taking, at the sacrament — 
or in the closet, such believing views of the precious 
blood of Christ as would bring home its cleansing 
power upon my heart and conscience. No; that 
blood was my resource and refuge for pardon when- 
ever I had at all walked in darkness, or gone astray 
from God in either heart or life. Not, however, that 
I sinned or strayed decause it cleanseth from all sin. 
No, indeed; that vile Antinomian presumption. was 
both hateful and horrid to my soul. But still, much 
as I loathed Antinomianism, I could not conceal from 
myself the fact that for some time my daily attempts 
to wash my robes z/z¢e in the blood of the Lamb, had 
only kept them from becoming d/acker or more spotted. 
I was kept from despair: but not much, if at all, im- 
proved in either holiness or happiness. It was there- 
fore self-evident to me that I had paid too little atten- 
tion to the full meaning of walking inthe light, 
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although I even fated to walk in darkness, in the 
sense of doing evil, or of loving the world unduly. 
The fact is my head was then filled with notions, 
and my lips with phrases, about the utter absence of 
all conditions in the matter of pardon by the blood of 
Christ. For I had not sense enough at the time to 
see that the great salvation of the Cross is its ow 
condition, inasmuch as it is a salvation “from sin.” 
It thus neither needs nor admits of any Zega/ condition 
whatever. It is perfectly free, because perfectly holy. 
They talk without thinking, or think with their Bible 
shut, who clamour either for or against conditions of 
access to “the blood of sprinkling.” That precious 
blood is its own condition, because it was shed and 
is kept open in order to “ ceanse from all sin and to 
purify from all iniquity.” Now this being the revealed 
fact, there is no condition could be made out from 
either law or Gospel, nor from both united, so strict 
or strong as the holy design of the Cross itself. I 
defy both Pharisaism and Mysticism to invent or 
imagine either a price or a preparation for salvation 
so moral in its tendency and influence as a real desire 
for that salvation itself is! Conditions, therefore, 
have no meaning, and can have no place in relation 
to the atonement. The man who comes to Christ for 
the real purpose for which Christ died, comes to be 
saved from his sins, and thus comes with holier 
designs and desires than ever entered into the heart 
of either the strictest Pharisee or the sternest Ascetic 
to conceive. Accordingly, whoever flees to the Cross 
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for deliverance from the wrath to come, does so 
renouncing his old sins for the time to come. He may 
say less about renouncing the latter than. about escap- 
ing the former ; but that is because his mind was made 
up to abandon his sins before he ventured or deter- 
mined to flee for refuge to the hope set before him in 
the Gospel. 

Besides, it was the sinfulness of his former lifes 
whether that was immoral or ungodly, that filled him 
with a sense of danger, or with the fear of perishing ; 
and therefore the idea of continuing to sin was out 
of the question of salvation in his mind then. I 
mean he had no such wish or intention then. How 
could he? He may indeed have had some passing 
and even painful thoughts about the difficulty of 
keeping himself from his iniquity, and especially from 
his easily besetting sin in future, but he had no design 
to keep either. His honest desire was to be kept from 
both, even if some chastisement should be necessary 
in order to check him. Nor was this all. He could 
not then—yea, he durst not—have gone to either 
God or the Lamb to implore pardon for any sin 
which he wished to persist in, No, no; a real peni- 
tent does not apply to either the cross or the mercy- 
seat for the pardon of sins he intends to repeat, nor 
for the blotting out of the o/7 score in order to run 
up a new account of transgressions. His maxim is, 
as he goes to the cleansing and cancelling “blood of 
the everlasting covenant,” “the time past of our life 
may suffice to have served the will of the flesh!” He 
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is thus afraid of sin, as well as of perishing, when he 
begins to flee from the wrath to come. 

Now, I was so, and you were so, when we first fled 
to Christ for refuge. We had no design nor desire of 
going on in any sinful habit which had created our 
danger of perishing. How could we? For that 
would have been a wish to keep up and increase our 
danger! ‘Thus there was a cleansing power coming in 
upon our heart and life from the blood of Christ even 
before its pardoning power was either trusted or fully 
tried. The very sight of that blood at Gethsemane 
and Calvary in its value, virtue, glory, and solemnity, 
put a stop to sinning the moment we really felt our 
need of it. ‘“ What have I to do any more with 
idols ?” was both the honest and indignant question 
that rushed from our heart to our lips whenever we 
looked at “this great sight.” We did not indeed 
imagine even then that we should ever be perfectly 
sinless in this life, but we did feel willing to depart 
from all iniquity and not to tamper with temptations 
again. So also we should not have ¢hanked any man 
who had told us that such strict holiness of purpose 
was unnecessary. ‘‘ Unnecessary!” we should have 
exclaimed with equal surprise and disgust. ‘“ Do you 
think, then, that we could look God in the face, even 
if through tears, and ask Him to forgive sins we are 
not prepared to forsake? Do you mean to say or to 
insinuate that the blood of His Son was shed in order 
to make sinning safe, as well as to make pardon sure? 
Why, it is the memory of our past sins that pains and 
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perplexes and alarms us now, and therefore to con- 
tinue any of them would be to prolong, if not to in- 
crease also, this sad state of mind and conscience ; 
for now that we see the evil of sin, as well as the 
danger of it, we should aggravate both our guilt and 
fear were we to retain any known sin.” ‘Thus we 
should have overwhelmed with indignant questions of 
fact, feeling, and logic, any man who had even hinted 
then that we might be pardoned by the blood of 
Christ without seeking to be cleansed by it from all 
sin. And no wonder, for cleansing actually began 
- when we saw and felt our need of pardon. The 
chains of sin began to break, and to fall off too from 
our spirit, before the durden of its guilt fell off from 
our conscience when we saw that ‘none but Jesus” 
could save us. 

It is not as conditions, therefore, that either ceasing 
“to do evil” or “learning to do well” present them- 
selves to the mind of a man who is really afraid of 
perishing. Both faith and repentance also appear to 
him whilst he thinks for himself at the Cross what 
they really are in themselves, the only rational or 
possible way of escaping from the wrath to come. 
Yes; leave him alone with his Bible open, and his 
conscience will be honest and his understanding clear 
upon this point, whatever other points may perplex 
him at first and for some time. He may indeed ask 
even then, “ what is the real watfure of faith and re- 
pentance as principles or disposition?” but he will 
never, dream of asking whether it be necessary to give 
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up his sins, nor even imagine that ceasing to walk in 
darkness is a préce for access to the blood of Christ.: 
A price! Why, he knows that the first effect of his 
first looking at the Lamb slain, whether on the Cross 
or in the midst of the throne, stopped walking in dark- 
ness and struck at the very root of his old habits then. 

Such, I believe, is a true account of the real views, 
feelings, and intentions of all real penitents when they 
begin to seek an interest in the Saviour. Then they 
dread sin just in proportion as they love salvation, 
and desire cleansing as much as pardon, ‘I must 
be saved from my sins,” is their grand maxim at first. 
And who will say that this maxim is too strict? 
Whoever may have the effrontery to say so, penitents 
themselves think that they would be insulting the 
Saviour were they to apply to Him only for the par- 
doning power of His sacrifice. Now this should be 
our maxim all through life, for it is both as proper 
and needful in the middle and at the last stages of 
‘“‘a life of faith on the Son of God” as at its com- 
mencement. Cleansing must go on whenever and as 
long as pardon is wanted. It is not enough that we 
cease to walk in the darkness we once loved, whether 
that was vicious or ungodly. We must set ourselves 
with solemn and settled purpose of heart to “ walk in 
the light” of truth, virtue, integrity, temperance, and 
devotion, if we would either have fellowship with 
God, or find peace at the Cross, or be at Zome in the 
closet and at the sacrament. For both the closet 


and the sacrament will avenge themselves upon walk- 
. 
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ing at random, and even upon walking midway be- 
‘tween the light and the darkness. . 

This fact, however, is neither so much revered nor 
recognised, alas, as the former! The cultivation of 
good habits is not so resolutely or readily undertaken 
as the abandonment of bad habits was at first. New 
duties are not so willingly taken up, as old sins are 
laid down then. Many a man who walked out of the 
“broad way” with both a fleet and a firm step, creeps 
like a snail in the narrow way. He fled from the 
darkness, but he slackened his speed when he had to 
walk in the light! This is “a sore evil,” and it soon 
produces sad effects at the Lord’s table, so far as 
comfort there is concerned. The very least, as well 
as the earliest, of its bitter fruits, is a loss of peace 
there, or such a low state of hope that there is no 
pleasure. For, although there may be no return of 
terror, nor of anguish, nor of agitation, there comes a 
cloud over the spirits, and a kind of low fever in the 
conscience, and a restlessness in the mind very dis- 
tressing to a soul that has seen better “days of the 
Son of Man” at the sacrament. The person hardly 
knows, indeed, what is the matter with him, nor why 
he cannot communicate as in the days of old. There 
is no very particular sin upon his conscience nor 
stain upon his character; but still he is both uneasy 
and unsettled in his mind. He cannot hope as he 
did, nor yet pray as he did, nor yet feel as he did, 
when he first fled out of the darkness of his old 
course into the fellowship of the Church. 
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Now, why is this the case with him, seeing he had 
not become a worse man at all in his general character? 
The real cause is this—he has not become a Jdefter 
man since he proved himself to the Church to bea 
“new man.” He has not walked so far zz/o the light 
as he walked owt of the darkness. He has “kept the 
faith” with all its first fruits of general morals, but he 
has not added to these fruits, nor ripened any of them 
much. He has not gone dacé in personal holiness, but 
neither has he gone forward in personal holiness. This 
is the real secret of his loss of comfort at the sacrament, 
and of his lack of communion with God in the closet. 

-Now this is a cre¢ecal point in the religious history 
of any Christian, male or female. None can tell 
themselves even how this will end. Their old happi- 
ness in religion is gone, and some of their relish for 
communion with God is going fast; and therefore, if . 
they will not look into what is meant and required by 
walking “in the light as God is in the light,” they may 
_ return to walk in darkness again. One thing, at least, 
is certain; they we/7 try to find happiness in some- 
thing when religion itself is no longer enjoyed by 
them, for the human heart must have a fortion of 
some kind. It will take up with some earthly 
*cistern,” however “broken,” when it forsakes “ the 
fountain of living waters.” But still—and I pray you 
to mark the fact—such persons cannot forget their 
‘‘ first love” so easily as they lost it, nor so soon—do 
or try what they may, in order to find a substitute for 
their first joy and peace at the Cross. The 
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‘Sweet moments, rich in blessing,” 

spent there, when the heart was warm, cannot be 
entirely forgotten, even when the heart is cold ; nor 
can the desire to escape hell, and be admitted into 
heaven at last, be given up. Whatever such persons, 
therefore, take up with for happiness, they neither do 
nor can give up all hope of final safety. ‘They may 
take strange methods or ways in order to keep up this 
‘“‘forlorn hope,” but they do cling to it, until both 
strength and stratagem fail them. 

I will neither enumerate nor describe even the 
stratagems I myself have seen tried, in order to com- 
bine hope with heartlessness in religion. I content 
myself with saying that they all failed in the long run, 
or led on to more desperate and reckless efforts, to 
combine hope with an unholy life. For no man stops 
long at heartlessness. He gradually becomes heed- 
less too, and thus falls into sins he cannot hide long. 
Now it is a curious fact, that such sinning, when it 
does not lead to despair, leads to that excuse exactly, 
~which was put forward by such persons in the time of 
both Paul and John. ‘The reckless say now, as then, 
“ We have no sin;” meaning by that, not that they 
never do what is wrong in itself, but either that they 
are not under the law as a rule of life, or that what is . 
sin in others 1s not so in them; or that it can do them 
no harm, because Christ (they say) took all their sins, 
past, present, and to come, upon Himself, and thus 
will account to God for them all. On some such 
daring presumption I have seen men brave all warn- 
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ing, and have heard them boast of having secret fel- 

lowship with God, and great comfort from the blood 

of Christ, although walking in even vicious dark- 
ness. : 

This is horrible! Yes, indeed; but let not the 
doctrines of grace be blamed for it. It is a vile per- 
version of them that occurs but rarely, and is always 
put down by our churchés at once. Something very 
like it, however, 1s very common in the world, although 
never connected there with any pretensions to either 
fellowship with God or safety in Christ. Now and 
then a fallen professor refers his sins to his ‘old 
nature,” or talks of their having been pardoned from 
all eternity ; but ¢Aousands may be found in the world 
at any time, referring their sins to fate, or throwing 
the blame of them upon passions which God created. 
Thus NATURE ls as much perverted as grace, and far 

-oftener, too. But enough of this retort. 

This, however, although the worst way in which 
walking in darkness works, is yet not the only way in 
which zo¢ walking in the light works. Some, when: 
they lose fellowship with God and the Lamb at the 
sacrament, and then in the closet, sink into a luke- 
warm or Laodicean state which, although not a relapse 
into the darkness of their old sins again, is yet ex- 
tremely perilous. One becomes gay, another worldly, 
a third luxurious, and a fourth speculative. Not, how- 
ever, to any excess, nor so as to unchristianise them 
in either their own opinion or'in that of the Church. 
No; like the former class, they cannot bear nor brook 
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a serious doubt of their eventual escape and recovery 
by some means. How could they? ‘They once saw 
too much of the glory and tasted too much of the 
sweetness of salvation to forget or forego the hope of 
it entirely. Accordingly, they keep within some - 
bounds, whatever earthly pleasure they pursue, although 
not always within very strict bounds. ‘They keep up 
also their Sabbatic and sacramental worship, and in- 
crease, perhaps, their subscriptions to both religious 
and benevolent societies. Thus they Aang on to the 
public cause of Christ by mien or money, hoping that 
something will occur some time to set all right again 
between their hearts and God. 

Now this is far from being so bad as the impudent 
pretence of having “no sin.” This goes upon a 
lurking notion that they were once the children of 
God ; and thus, if so, that they are almost sure to be 
restored. Or, they argue that if they ever had true 
grace it 1s not altogether lost, although at present very 
low. This reasoning is bad ; but still it is not so base 
as making Christ “‘ the minister of sin,” nor as setting 
the rules of the law at defiance, nor even as throwing 
all the blame upon human nature or the ‘old man” 
within them. There is, however, some baseness in 
this logical subterfuge. For it is had recourse to in 
order to excuse the neglect of walking “in the light.” 
Now the maznspring of the heart must be far wrong 
when a man will do or try anything but just the only 
thing that can ever set him in a night position again 
with the Cross and the Mercy-seat, which is setting 
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himself as honestly to walk zz the light as he at first 
did to walk ow¢ of the darkness. 

I thus go round and round the subject of walking 
in the light, and even repeat in all forms the conse- 
quences of not acting on this principle, that you may 
weigh it for yourse/f, and thus judge how far you have 
made it “the lamp of your own path” in coming to 
the sacrament and in going into your closet. You 
may think that I am evading the question—‘ What 
is it to walk in the light as God is in the light?” 
Nothing, however, is farther from my intention or 
more foreign to my spirit. I am only giving you “me 
to observe the precise amount of your own knowledge 
and convictions upon the subject, and making sure 
that you cannot evade the question in future. Besides, 
nothing that I or any one else could say on the 
point could give you seé/knowledge or reveal the 
secrets of your own heart to you. 

It is desirable now, however, to say explicitly what 
the rule cannot mean, that thus you may not look at it 
in despair nor think it impracticable when I explain 
it in the next chapter. 

Now, whatever it mean, it cannot mean szz/ess per- 
fection of either heart or life. Accordingly, John, 
when applying it to himself and to his apostolic bre- 
thren, who received and declared the message ‘‘ ‘That 
God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all” (i. 5), 
says expressly, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not inus.” Yea, 
so true Is it, that even /¢/ey, as well as their converts, 
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were not sinless, although both were walking by this 
rule, that John repeats his assertion in a still more 
startling form: “‘If we say we have not sinned, we 
make Him (God) a liar, and His Word is not in us” 
(ver. 10). So also, that John does not refer to either 
his own sins or those of the Church defore conversion, 
is self-evident from the fact that he enjoined present 
confession thus: “If we confess our sins God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all iniquity” (ver. 9). Here John evidently re- 
fers to sins that had yet to be confessed, and to 
pardons that had yet to be granted, and to cleansing 
that had yet to be effected; and not to the first great 
and general se¢//ement for all past sin when a penitent 
is justified by faith in Christ. ‘The whole argument, 
indeed, relates to sins subsequent to justification. 
Hence, it is thus applied by John—‘“ If any man sin 
(that is, any man of us) we have an advocate with the 
Father” (1 John ii. 1). 

It was unworthy of both the learning and piety of 
Dr Adam Clarke to affirm of the expression, “ If we 
say we have no sin,” that it is ‘‘ tantamount” to saying 
“We have not sinned.” He refers this saying to “the 
heretics who denied that they had any sin or needed 
any Saviour.” He names, indeed, “the Gzostics, who 
denied that Christ suffered” for sin. Whereas, John 
evidently refers to the JVéco/aitans, who denied that 
their vices were sins. Besides, the apostle was arguing 
with his own spiritual ‘ children,” who were neither 
Gnostics nor Antinomians, and guarding them against 
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thinking lightly of their own sins as believers, and 
against not confessing these sins. In a word, his 
argument was with real Christians, and hence he 
applied it to AzmseZf as well as to his “ little children.” 
It is pitiful, therefore, to blink this obvious fact, 
because it clashes with the Arminian theory of sinless 
_ perfection, or even because it may be made a bad use 
of by ill-disposed professors of religion. For that 
theory, if literally true, would unchristianise not only 
all the inconsistent, but also all the best Christians in 
the world, and thus drive both to despair. Besides, 
even angels would not say, ‘“‘ We are as perfect as 
God is perfect ;” nor, “We are as holy as God is 
holy.” It is, therefore, not fair to say or insinuate 
that a Christian who doubts the possibility of sinless 
perfection in this life, betrays a leaning to some sin or 
doubts the power of grace to sanctify him. He would 
betray a very scanty know:edge of both God and him- 
self, were he either to say or think that he was perfect 
or holy as Gop is so. 

Now, just so walking “in the light, as God is in the 
light,” cannot mean eZ that verbal criticism could 
make out of, or from, the words. This is certain, 
because the duty is enforced in order that believers 
may have fellowship with God and access to the blood 
of Christ, notwithstanding the imperfection of their 
walking in the light, and even notwithstanding some 
sins also. For the power of the blood of Christ to 
cleanse from all sin is evidently brought in by John, 
as the advocacy of Christ is, not only as an argument 
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against sinning, but also as a proviscon against despair: 
“Tf any man sin,” notwithstanding that walking ‘in 
the light, as God is in the light,” is both his rule and 
his aim as a Christian. This oracle, therefore, may 
be warrantably as well as safely taken in the same 
sense as the oracle—“ Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 
v. 48); ‘Be ye holy, for Iam holy” (1 Pet. 1. 16). 
Now we know how to interpret the latter, without - 
either despairing or taking offence because of their 
strictness. Well, the former means no more than the 
latter, and is as little intended to discourage or dis- 
concert us, if we septs them as our maxims in life 
and godliness. 

Having thus enabled you to judge for yourself what 
John’s maxim does not and cannot mean—seeing it 
enjoins a duty which is for the very sake of our enjoy- 
ing a high privilege—I leave it in this light for the 
present, in order to return to the consequences of not 
having made it our rule from the first in walking with 
God. I fall back upon these consequences again, 
because no verbal explanation of what it does mean 
could so commend or enforce it as our own painful 
convictions of the sin and folly of having trifled with it 
or overlooked it. Now, is it true that we are “no 
better” than we became when we first fled to Christ 
for refuge, and sought the sacramental fellowship of 
His Church? Have we but just kept up the cha- 
racter we degan our profession with? It is indeed, 
well to be no worse than at first. ‘That, although not 
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much, is more than some could say for themselves 
with truth. Perhaps it is rather more than we can 
truly say of ourselves in regard to soine things! Now, 
if it be so, this must be looked into at once, and with- 
out either evasion or partiality. 

Are we then less watchful, less prayerful, less 
humble, than at first? Do we devote less time and 
thought to the service of God? Is conscience less 
tender, or the heart more worldly? If so, is not this 
a change to the worse? What, then, if all our moral 
habits be as good as ever, and even better than they 
were at first? ‘This is indeed a great matter; but 
still, it is not the whole of a truly Christian character. 
It is the body of personal religion, but it is not the 
soul of it. Moral habits, however good, are but the 
prophet’s mantle without his spirit, if devotional habits 
have sunk into formality or heartlessness. _ 

‘In thus throwing you and myself back upon the 
morning of our ‘“‘first love,” as it stood related to 
prayerfulness, 1 do not forget that every change in 
devotional habits is not a change to the worse. It is 
quite possible to be both seldomer and shorter in the 
closet than at first, and yet to be more prayerful ; just 
as it is to read less and yet to think more. Besides, 
neither the precise fervency nor frequency of our first 
prayers is the standard rule of habitual devotion. 
Not, however, that they were too fervent nor too fre- 
quent, even when most so; but that they were not 
always so wise as they were warm, nor so spiritual as 
they were long. - Confusion and fear, as well as 
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strong desire, gave some of their length to them. Be- 
sides, understanding and faith can shorten a prayer 
without spoiling either its spirituality or its earnest- 
ness. It is not, therefore, a change to the worse 
when, instead of praying long now and then, a Chris- 
tian prays regularly and solemnly, morning and even- 
ing, and sends many a prayerful wish or thought 
heavenward in the course of the day. The Christian 
who makes this change is not walking in darkness, 
but walking with God in the light of a settled convic- 
tion that he has need both to remember God and to 
be remembered by God, oftener than. at the stated 
hours of secret and family devotion. Such a man, in- 
deed, is too prayerful to be satisfied with either times 
or forms. He may not call his walking nor his 
working recollections of God prayers, but they are 
truly devotional in both their spirit and purpose, and 
help him at night, when fatigued, to pray much ina 
short time; because he has remembered in the course 
of the day what he really needs, and thus has learned 
to desire it with the heart, and to plead for it with the 
understanding when he comes home. ‘This is, how- 
ever, a very different state of mind to that which 
shortens secret prayer, from a dislike to it, or a dread 
of it. For when it is either shunned or shortened 
from distaste for being alone with God, there is some- 
thing else wrong between God and the conscience 
which makes His light seem ‘‘ consuming fire !” 

But even a devotional spirit, essential as it is to 
Christian character, is, hke good morals, not the 
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whole of that character. It is the nearest approach to 
walking in the light of the 7st and great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 
But the second great commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy NEIGHBOUR as thyself,” is like the first, and it is 
not made either the light of our feet or the lamp of 
our path by merely doing no “arm to others. Love, 
_ indeed, “worketh no ill” to others ; but that does not 
meet the requirement of the law of love. We are 
bound to do all the good we can “to all men, and 
especially to the household of faith.” This is the 
light to walk in towards man, just as the first is 
towards God. Now, is this law written upon our 
hearts and exemplified in our conduct? Weigh this 
question! Itis very easy to say, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Do we make void the law through faith?” ‘God 
forbid ; yea, we establish the law.” ~This protest, how- 
ever sincere or solemn, will not establish nor fulfil the 
second table of the law towards any creature who 
needs the benefit of its provisions. Saying, “God 
forbid that we should make it void,” will not feed the 
hungry, nor clothe the naked, nor help the widow or 
the fatherless, nor teach the ignorant, nor warn the 
ungodly. Faith does not establish the law by talking 
either fine or strong things about its own holy tenden- 
cies ; but by dozmg works of mercy to the poor and 
perishing, as far and as often as we can. Hence Paul 
says, that the righteousness of the law is-fulfilled “ by 
walking not after the flesh,” which is selfish as well as 
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sluggish, “but after the Spirit,” who is generous and 
zealous, as well as holy. To whom, then, do we 
establish the second great commandment? Who is 
wiser, better, or happier, for our indignant protests 
against the Antinomian enormity of rejecting the law 
as arule of life? For, admitting it to de the rule is 
not making it our rule. ‘The real question is, there- 
fore, do we live according to this rule, in reference to 
the poor and the perishing? Now the answer to this 
question should be ready, not in our lips chiefly, but 
on the lips of those to whom we have fulfilled the law 
of love, by brotherly kindness and charity. 

This is one part of walking in the light as God is 
in the light. Now, did we set out to follow Christ, 
with the full intention of holding the second great 
commandment as sacred as the first? Did we take 
home to our conscience the fact, that we are as truly 
bound to love our neighbour as to love our God? If 
not, this neglect will account for not a few of our 
doubts and fears about our own salvation, as well as 
for some sad sacraments and some dark hours at the 
Cross itself. Yes; and now that we see that being 
‘merciful as our Father who is in heaven is merciful,” 
is one essential step in walking in the light as He is 
in the light, we shall have sadder sacraments, and 
darker hours, and deeper doubts than ever, if we do not 
follow this light in some way into some scene of want, or 
of woe, or of ignorance, in order to establish the law of 
love to its objects. Now, what do you ¢iznz of this view 
of the matter? How do you /e it upon the whole? 
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You have, of course, told yourself already how “ttle 
time or ability you have to fulfil this law to others, in 
proof of your own faith in Christ. When pressed to 
walk in the light thus, and in this direction, we are 
very expert in the art of excusing ourselves. We are, 
indeed, as ingenious in evading such duty as any 
teacher can be in urging it, if it has been much neg- 
lected hitherto. In that case, the mind sets itself at 
once to make out the “‘new commandment” to be 
both impossible and unreasonable in certain cases. 
It is allowed, of course, to be all very proper, and 
quite possible, in the case of those who have plenty 
of time, and of talent, and of money, to do good, as 
well as sufficient grace to de good. ‘ But in our case,” 
say many, “work of this kind is quite out of the ques- 
tion. It is as much as we can do, and even more 
than we do well, to take care of our own souls. Be- 
sides, we have little or nothing to gzve to others, and 
- less to say to them.” 

Now, what shall I say in answer to this? For it is 
not the goorest Christians that argue thus. Far from 
it! They are proverbially attentive and kind to their 
poor neighbours. Their faith works by practical love, 
even if it cannot give a penny. It will both work and 
watch better for a sick neighbour than a well-paid 
hireling would do; and its hands must be very empty 
indeed if they divide nothing with a helpless sufferer. 
Yea, even the ungodly poor, in general, are neither 
inattentive nor unkind to their sick neighbours. I 
have often been made to blush for myself, by witness- 
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ing the warm sympathies of the poor towards each 
other, when death or disease was in the street, lane, 
or court. The Za/f, therefore, about having little to 
give, and less to say, prevails, not amongst the poorest 
Christians, but amongst the duszest or the most occu- 
pied. And certainly many Christians have but little 
spare time, and not much more money than what is 
absolutely requisite in order to keep their fosztzon in 
their employment. Long and fatiguing hours of busi- 
ness, and ill-paid labour, are not uncommon, and 
ought not to be either harshly or hastily judged by 
any minister who sees how they thin the ranks of good 
Samaritans. For my own part, I have looked too 
long and closely at actual circumstances to make 
sweeping charges, or to insinuate doubts, against those 
who have much to do in and with the world. The 
honest and honourable industry of many of them, 
tells just as well, in its own sphere, upon the credit of 
religion, as visiting and relieving the poor tell in that 
sphere. Good Samaritans would soon have but little 
to give to the poor, if good tradesmen and workmen 
gave less time to business. 

Now, such being my long-settled convictions on 
this subject, I feel as if I had some real claim upon 
the candid attention of any Christian who is tempted 
by the force of circumstances to think himself excused 
for not attempting to do any good to others. I ven- 
ture, therefore, to ask such a man, with equal kind- 
ness and point, Do you ge¢ the good at the sacrament, 
and inthe sanctuary and the closet, that you wished 
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and expected when you gave yourself to the Lord and 
the Church, “according to the will of God?” If not, 
there must be some practical cause for your disappoint- 
ment. Now, may not walking too little in the light 
of the second great commandment be just the cause of 
your lack of comfort there? Do not say “No” to 
this question until you look at your fellow Christians 
who are most active in doing good in their neighbour- 
hood, and whom you admire, too, for their work of 
faith and labour of love. Most of them have as long 
hours and as hard work in business as yourself. In 
general, also, they have families to provide for and 
attend to. So also they are not without cares and 
trials. Some of them have even but infirm health and 
variable spirits. - In a word, are they not very much 
in your owa circumstances, so far as time and strength 
are concerned ? 

Well, if so, the question comes to the single point 
of talent or tact for doing some good to others in 
some way. I say ‘in some way,” because no man 
has any right to dictate to you what you should do or 
give in obedience to the Law of Love. You are left 
quite free, even by God, both to judge and choose 
for yourself, if you only take care that ‘“ whatsoever 
you do, you do it heartily, as to the Lorp, and not 
unto men” (Col. ili. 23), and that “what you gzve, be 
given with simplicity and cheerfulness” (Rom. xil. 8). 
For as to the spirit and purpose of your relative duty, 
God has left you no choice whatever. It must be 


performed, not only with conscientious sincerity, but 
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also as “unto the Lord” Jesus Christ himself. You 
have, therefore, in judging for yourself, to ask your- 
self what you would give to the Saviour himself were 
He on earth and in want again? In that case you 
would not try how /##/e you could give with safety, 
nor give with a grudge what you could spare. You. 
would not even give to His need by /roxy only, but 
would be your own almoner, in part at least, if you 
could visit Him. Well, He identifies Himself with 
the wants and woes of poor brethren, and will own 
charity to them as kindness to Himself when ‘the 
thrones are set for judgment” at the last day. Do 
‘ let Him have to say then, therefore, you gave some 
relief with your own hand as well as sez¢ some by the 
hands of deacons and of Samaritan visitors! In a 
word, ‘‘let no man take thy crown,” however small 
that crown may be. : 
So also in regard to doing some good in your 
neighbourhood. Were the Saviour himself, or one of 
His apostles preaching in it, you would try to bring 
some of the ignorant and the careless to the sanctuary. 
You would also welcome any such neighbours as came 
of their own accord. Even this would not satisfy the 
kind sympathies of your heart for them. You would 
pray for them, and try to ascertain whether any good 
impressions had been made on their mind by what 
they heard. Well, is not all this only more needed on 
their behalf, and for the sake of the Gospel itself, now 
‘that ministers are but uninspired men? True, you 
could not argue with others now as you could have 
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done when Christ was preaching in Judea and Galilee. 
But if you yourself proft by the ministry you attend, 
and deem it not unworthy of your own presence and 
support, it cannot be unworthy of the notice of those 
who ‘neglect the great salvation.” Thus, without 
going much or often out of your ordinary track, you 
could walk in the light of the second great command. 
ment and be useful to somebody in both a calm way 
and in an unostentatious manner. Besides, where 
would be the difficulty of a look in, once a month, 
upon the Sabbath-school, in order to show your regard 
for the teachers and your interest in the children? 
Such visits, even if but few, would be as “‘ angel visits ” 
to them, ifknown to be made for their encouragement. 
Yes, and you would ge#, as well as do good, by mani- 
festing such love to the young of the flock. It would 
be one proof to yourself that you have “the mind 
which was in Christ Jesus” towards His lambs and 
little children. His characteristic sfzrzt was to bless 
them and to be a blessing to them ; and therefore the 
want of sympathy with them is the want of something 
that comes under the head of that solemn warning, 
‘“‘Tf any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of His” (Rom. viil. 9). 

And with regard to the claims of missions, espe- 
' cially in China and the East, there is both a sad and 
ominous lack of “ the spirit of Christ” in every heart 
which has no warm sympathy with them, now that they 
are in a fositzon that demands our most liberal aid. I 
sometimes fear lest our fame/arity with missionary 
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work, now no longer a novelty, should betray us into 
a spirit which will not devolve that work upon our 
children in all the forms of light and glory with which 
our fathers committed it to us when they left the world 
to “enter into the oy” of their Lord. It was an zzsfer- 
ing trust, as they left it then in our hands and hearts. We 
saw and felt then that we must disgrace the memory 
of our fathers if ever we deserted or compromised the 
cause of missions. Zeal for God in the heathen world 
was thus one of the vzfa/ elements of both our “ first 
~ love” and our “first works.” Let it be one of our 
wows at the Lord’s table, therefore, that we will trans- 
mit this trust to our posterity in all the glory of its 
original form and spirit. 








CHAPTER: IV? 


THE CHIEF RULE OF SACRAMENTAL FELLOWSHIP. 


**God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all. Ifwe say 
that we have no fellowship with Him, and walk in darkness, we 
lie, and do not the truth. But if we wa/g in the light, as He zs 
in the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” —JOHN. 

‘* God is more prone to communicate Himself than the sun to 
spread its wings. And yet, how doth that glorious creature— 
the brightness of creation—which God hath set in the heavens, 
spread its wings over heaven and earth, and roll itself about the 
world; cast its beams upward and downward ; insinuate itself 
into all corners ; pierce the depths, and shoot up its rays into the 
heights ; encircle the higher and lower creatures ; and reach out 
its communications to influence everything under the earth and 
above it ?””—CHARNOCK. 

** Remember that as the sun shines hotter on some climates 
than it doth on others, and as the dew falls more on one place 
than another, so God’s complacent love shines warmer and brighter 
on some Christians than on others; and these are they that are 
most eminent and excellent in holiness.” Brooks, 1662. 

‘¢Tf the Creator had produced nothing more than light, that 
alone would have been abundant evidence of His incomprehen- 
sible power ; for, like Himself, it is incomprehensible. It has 


{ 
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a central existence, and yet it is everywhere in all space, and 
almost at the same instant of time. It is, in all but the power of 
thought, a spirit; for, with all its velocity, it has no momentum.” 
—MACCULLOCH, 


OD is light!” Whatever this may mean, a 
scientific knowledge of the properties of 
light cannot be necessary in order to our 

comprehending its meaning. It is to light, as all 

who see the sun know, that the Scriptures refer when 
they call God “light,” and not to light as philosophers 
dissect it by the prism, or analyse it by experiments, 
or trace it by mathematical computations. Indeed, 
those who know best all that philosophy has dis- 
covered of the real nature of light would be the first 
to call it zzcomprehensible in every sense, and the last 
to say whether it be material or immaterial. Besides, 
there was no really scientific theory of light when 
Christ and the apostles called God “light.” They 
referred to light as it is known to all who are not 
blind. Although, therefore, the prism has brought 
out its colours more distinctly than the rainbow 
usually does, and thus heightened its beauty as an 
emblem of God, dissected light has added little or 
nothing to the emphasis of the oracle, ‘“ God is light.” 

And as to other discoveries concerning light, they 

prove nothing concerning God, but that this emblem 

of Him is as incomprehensible in its nature to us as 

He himself is. It is of no use, therefore, to waste a 

thought in wondering whether there be any occult or 

arcane meaning in the word light that would, if known 
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to us, assist us to understand what it meant by walk- 
ing in the light as God is in the light. For daylight 
tells us all that Christ intended us to judge from 
when He gave John “the message ”—that ‘God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all ”—to deliver 
unto the Church and the world. Now, daylight tells 
enough to enable us, without either difficulty or effort, 
to comprehend how God is light in many senses 
which should both exalt and endear His character in 
our estimation. For “ truly the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun” 
(Eccles, xi. 7). Every one understands this and feels 
it to be emphatically true, and therefore any one may _ 
apply this to God, saying to himself, “ whatever there 
is cheering, or beautiful, or useful in the light of the 
sun, God will be all that to me if I walk in His lhght, 
in religion, as I walk and work in sunlight openly 
and uniformly.” It is not, therefore, a terrific or in- 
timidating rule that John lays down to Christians 
when he urges them by all their wishes for fellowship 
with God, and by all their hopes of being cleansed 
from all sin by the blood of Christ, to ‘‘ walk in the 
light as God is in the light.” He intended to en_ 
courage, not to discourage them, by commending and 
enforcing this guiding maxim; for his tremendous 
warnings against walking in darkness prove only the 
value and practicability of walking in the light, and 
do not at all imply that doing so is very difficult in 
the case of any Christian who really hates sin and 
loves holiness. In a word, the rule stands in the 
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same relation to health and happy piety as temperance 
and exercise stand in to physical strength and good 
spirits. 

Such being the sober facts of the case, there can be 
no doubt that John meant really the same thing when 
he said “‘God is light” as when he said “God is 
love,” and therefore if the latter saying be not dis- 
couraging, neither is the former. Accordingly, John 
argued and enforced just the same duties from the 
fact that “ God is love” as from the fact that “ God is 
light,” and draws just the same conclusions in favour 
of those who “walk in love,” and against those who 
do not, as for those who walk in the light, and against 
those who walk in darkness. His line and spirit of 
dealing with both classes are exactly alike. He as 
much refutes and denounces the pretence of loving 
God, as ‘God is love,” whilst brotherly love is not 
practically shown, as he does the pretence of having 
fellowship with God, as “God is light,” whilst walk- 
ing in darkness. Hence, in the former case he argues, 
“Tf a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” (1 John iv. 20.) Again, “ Whoso hath 
this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of Godin him?” “ He that 
loveth not his brother abideth in death. Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him” (1 John 
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ill. 14-17). Again, “ He that hateth his brother is 
in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth, because ¢ha¢ darkness hath 
blinded his eyes” (1 John 11, 11). These, you see, 
are just the conclusions John comes to concerning 
those who pretend to have fellowship with God, and 
yet walk in darkness, as if sin were no sin in them, or 
as if the blood of Christ was not purifying as well as 
pardoning. 

So also in the case of those who “ walk in Love,” 
John draws precisely the same favourable conclusions 
as in the case of those who “ walk in the light.” 
‘‘He that loveth his brother abideth in the hght” 
(r John 11. 10). ‘We know that we have passed 
from death to life, because we love the brethren” 
(zr John ili. 14). ‘If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us, and we in Him. Every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God” (1 John 
iv. 7-16). 

Thus the parallel is so exact, that there can be no 
doubt whatever of the identity of the two oracles 
“God is light” and “‘God is love.” ‘There is, there- 
fore, no more reason to dread the first oracle than to 
tremble at the second. Now the fact that ‘God is 
love,” is the loveliest truth in all the Bible, inasmuch 
as it is the very fountain of the “river of life,” and 
even of the unspeakable gift of the Saviour himself ; 
for had not God been love in His very essence and 
nature, He never would have so loved the world as 
to give His Son to be the propitiation for the sins of 
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the whole world. The same reasoning, however, is 
just as much, although not so obviously warranted by 
the fact that ‘‘God is light;” for to be light to the 
world would be of no use to the world in reference to 
eternity unless the light led heavenward. It is, there- 
fore, saving and consoling light, as well as pure and 
glorious light, that is meant by “‘ the message” given 
to John by Christ, and delivered by John to us. 
Nothing, indeed, is such an emblem as light of the 
spirituality, omniscience, and omnipresence of God. 
But in this sense God is light, and ever will be so to 
both fallen and lost spirits who are in “chains of 
darkness.” Neither Satan nor his angels would deny- 
that God is essentially light as to the infinity, the 
effulgence, or the holiness of His nature. They 
cannot doubt that! Their own doom is proof of it. 
For God, therefore, to be light to ¢#zs world in order 
to bring man to heaven, is the same thing as to be 
love to this world; because no light that was not 
saving could be of any real use to man as an immortal 
being, and because no light could be saving but a 
as love is so by an ATONEMENT for sin. 

This argument might be pursued much farther, and 
even strengthened at every step of its progress. But, 
brief as it now is, it proves that neither the Church 
nor the world has any more reason to regret that 
‘‘God is light,” than to regret that ‘‘God is love ;” 
for, as we have seen, the latter truth involves all the 
moral obligations and responsibilities of the former. 
It is also just as true, “ that he who loveth not knoweth 
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not God, for God is love,” as that ‘he is a liar” who 
walketh in darkness, and yet pretends to be in no 
danger-of perishing. Let nothing therefore that is 
penetrating, or searching, or unmasking, or exposing, 
in the nature of light, tempt you to forget that “‘ God 
is light.” For you have to face nothing in that view 
of God which you can avoid by thinking only of His 
love. His love will neither permit nor wink at any- 
thing that His light condemns, nor will it pardon any 
sin that His light would not forgive. Thus it would 
be as foolish as it is criminal to imagine that Divine 
love is more lenient than holy omniscience; for 
what God as light cannot bear, God as love will not 
endure. 

I state this strongly, but I do not forget—indeed I 
feel—that the emblem of light is so much associated 
in our minds with awful as well as solemn ideas of 
both heart-searching omniscience and sin-hating holli- 
ness, that it is not a favourite emblem of God, when 
walking in the light, as He is in the light, is enforced 
upon us. We see, yea, feel its beauty, and own its 
sweetness as the fairest image of God in universal 
nature, when it scatters darkness and turns the dull 
atmosphere into fine ether, and bathes the whole land- 
scape of creation in radiance. ‘Then as the dawn is 
brightening into “ perfect day,” no one could say with 
too much rapture for our taste or feelings, ‘‘God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” We could 
respond to this in such a connection were it uttered 
with all the emphasis of angelic lips and lyres asa 
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morning orison. So we could also were it uttered 
thus in a calm summer evening, when, as Addison 
says, ‘‘the sun pleases more although he dazzles less.” 
(Spectator.) It is not easy, however, nor so agreeable, 
to say this from the heart, when we enter the closet, 
and shut the door, and kneel down, to review the sins 
and shortcomings of the day. Then God as light is 
not always a ‘‘sweet” idea; nor is God as “a sun” 
always ‘‘a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.” 
The Psalmist’s confession, “I thought of God, and 
was troubled,” is only too true of some of our own 
experience when alone with the heart-searching God, 
after an ill-spent or heedless day. I feel, therefore, 
that I have more to do than just to define and defend 
“the message, that God is light,” if I would endear 
it as the basis of the maxim, “ walk in the light as He 
is in the light.” I am, however, somewhat tied up 
from doing much more, because I did all I could to 
endear it when writing my little work on “ Com- 
munion with God; or, a Guide to the Devotional.” 
Still as that treatise bore chiefly upon the closet, there 
is reason as well as room for saying more, now that 
the subject bears chiefly upon the sacrament. 

1. If then it be both a solemn and awful considera- 
tion that God as hght knows all the secrets of our 
heart, it is a soothing consideration that He knows 
also all the cares, and sorrows, and wishes of our 
heart. For there is more in the heart of a Christian 
than its A/agwes, many as they are, even when fewest. 
It has struggles agazust sin in it as well as for sin. 
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It rises and writhes against the undue influences of 
the world, as well as succumbs to them at times. It 
gives dattle to the flesh on the side of “ the Spirit,” as 
well as sides with the flesh “against the Spirit.” In 
a word, it is the arena of conflicting powers. Now 
God notices and knows the integrity as well as the 
treachery of the heart, and is no more indifferent to 
its holy desires than He is to its unholy and earthly 
tendencies. His light, therefore, ought neither to be 
shunned nor shrunk from by any Christian who really 
wishes to do well in personal piety. It ought of 
course to humble us; but it need not so alarm us as 
to make us afraid of facing it when our “ heart con- 
demns us.” Accordingly, Peter, although still smarting 
keenly under the recollection of having denied his 
Lord with oaths and curses, yet appealed to his Lord’s 
omniscience, saying, ‘‘ Thou that knowest all things, . 
knowest that I love thee” (John xxi. 17). Peter 
knew well that he had brought doubts upon his own 
love to Christ, that no professions of sincerity before 
others could disprove or clear up satisfactorily. But 
he knew also that there was both a true and warm 
side in his heart to the Saviour, treacherous as it had 
been in the hall of the high priest; and therefore he 
threw himself upon his general integrity of purpose, 
not indeed to excuse his former fall, but in order to 
prove that he had no intention to repeat it. And he 
had not. All his subsequent conduct evinced by its 
steadiness that he deserved in one sense the name 
“ Rock,” which he won by his first honest confession 
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of Christ’s Messiahship and Sonship. Thus there is 
no light in which a self-condemned Christian can 
place himself so safely as in the light of Divine Omni- 
science. For God both knows him better and pities 
him more than any man can do. ~ 

2. Nothing that is wrong between us and God can 
be set right again, until we place ourselves in His 
light, and let it fall direct and fully upon every point 
of our conscience, and every path of our duty. To 
this we must come at last, if we would ever “ rejoice 
in God through our Lord Jesus Christ;” or cry 
“ Abba, Father,” in the spirit of adoption. For God 
will not lift upon us the cheering light of His counte- 
nance, whilst we shun the searching light of His — 
omniscience, or shrink from the humbling light of His 
holiness. Sins but half repented of, or but half con- 
fessed, before Him, He wiil neither pardon nor cease 
to contend against, until they are heartily deplored 
and hated, and thus renounced. His light, therefore, 
ought to be very dear to us, because in it alone can 
we see ourselves, so as to ‘‘abhor” ourselves, and to 
‘‘repent in dust and ashes.” Remember David’s 
experience on this point. Whilst he “kept silence,” 
or hushed up matters between himself and God, his 
“bones waxed old” by the “roaring” of his spirit 
under guilt and fear. All his vital “moisture was 
turned into the drought of summer.” This startled as 
well as pained him. And yet he had made some kind 
of confession. He had neither hid his iniquity 
exactly, nor left his sin unacknowledged. But he 
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had not gone far enough into the light to make a 
clean breast on the subject. He saw this by-and-by, 
and said to himself, ‘‘I z2// confess my transgressions 
unto the Lord.” Andsoon he had to say, “ Thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sins” (Ps. xxxiil. 1,5). Now 
David said of this—and who would not?—“ Blessed 
is the man whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is pardoned.” If, therefore, we would share that 
blessedness, we must deal both honestly and humbly 
with God, and neither conceal nor soften anything 
that needs pardon, or that requires amendment. 

But whilst this is the only way of setting things 
right again between God and the conscience, our 
intercourse with Him, and our imitation of Him, as 
light in which is “no darkness at all,” must go farther, 
if we would keep things right in future, by “ walking in 
the light as He is in the light.” Let us, therefore, 
now that we have seen that this rule is neither repul- 
sive nor discouraging, look fairly and fully at it; for 

it is a rule binding on all Christians, however strict or 
abstruse it may seem at first sight. Let us take care, 
however, not to exaggerate its apparent loftiness and 
peculiarity. It does not run thus: “If we walk in 
the light,” as God wadks in the light, but “as He zs 
in the light.” This is an important distinction. For 
neither man nor angel can walk in the light, as God 
himself walks in it. He “knoweth the END from the 
beginning” of everything He does or says; and thus 
He?'can gnever be at a loss ‘how to act, nor ‘at all 
uncertain as to either the immediate wisdom or tthe 
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remote result of any line of procedure He may adopt 
in grace or providence. There is no darkness in 
Himself; and therefore none upon the final issues, or 
the present workings, of any of all the measures now 
in progress in the whole universe. To us, and per- 
haps to all worlds, heaven itself not excepted, His 
measures in both grace and providence are compli- 
cated, and thus incomprehensible. 


‘Eternity, with all its years, 
Stands present to His view ; 
To Him there’s nothing o/d appears, 
Great God! there’s nothing new! ” 


Now this is light to walk in which we neither have 
nor could sustain, nor could we walk in it as God 
does were we both possessed of it and capable of 
using it. Infinite knowledge, could we acquire it, 
could not be applied by finite powers to universal 
purposes. But still, whilst ‘such knowledge is too 
high” for us, it is also as weed/ess for us as it is 
“wonderful” to us. We have light enough to walk 
in safely, wisely, and even comfortably, if we be 
willing “to walk as He walked,” who exemplified 
what walking in the light as God is in the light really 
means (1 John ii. 6). Besides, we see with tolerable 
clearness, now that experience has corrected some of 
our mistakes, what line of conduct and what tone of 
spirit would be, on the whole, best for us during all 
the remaining days of our earthly pilgrimage, however 
many or few these days may be. It is, therefore, in 
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the light, as we “have the light,” and as we can 
acquire it, that we are bound to walk; and thus we 
have no excuse if we quarrel with or neglect the rule. 

There is, however, much vagueness in the rule 
when it is thus separated from the example of God 
himself, or not held up as the Saviour acted upon it 
and up to it. The real force and fitness of it lie in 
the fact, that God always is and acts in perfect 
harmony or consistency with all that we know of Him 
as light. As “the Father of lights” He dwells in, 
and acts agreeably to, all the lights He has shed upon 
us by His word, and that “without variableness or 
the shadow of turning” (Jas. 1. 17). JI mean, that 
it is impossible to find God acting upon one principle 
to-day, and upon another to-morrow; or to find Him 
losing sight at all of any of the lights He has placed 
Himself in before us. Whether these lights be unap- 
proachable or full of glory, He dwells in them, and 
walks in them, and keeps Himself forever under 
them ; or, in other words, He never shows Himself in 
different lights or in new characters. I will now 
endeavour to prove and illustrate this fact, and thus 
to explain more fully the rule founded upon it. 

First, God dwells in the light of the cross, and 
always has done so, in showing mercy to sinners, In 
this respect there is in Him “no darkness at all,” nor 
“the shadow of turning.” He placed Himself in that 
one peculiar light within the walls of Eden, when He 
promised a Saviour to our fallen first parents; and 


also without its walls, when He symbolised both the 
H 
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nature and success of the atonement at Abel’s altar. 
There was, indeed, adzmmness in this light then, com- 
pared with its present clearness and glory; but there 
was ‘“‘no darkness at all” in either the procedure or 
the good-will of God even then. He could not be 
mistaken by the first family of mankind, when He 
gave audibly, and ratified visibly, the first promise of 
a Saviour, however indefinite or dim that promise 
may seem to us, now that it stands in strong contrast 
to both the prophecies and history of salvation. For, 
remember the voice of God was then heard uttering 
it, and the hand of God seen confirming it; and thus 
the tones of the former, and the tokens of the latter, 
invested it with light full of glory, because they were, 
of course, in full harmony with its gracious design. 
Accordingly, the first believers in an Atoning Saviour’ 
never complained of not having light enough to walk 
in. Enoch walked with God in the very light God 
had placed Himself, by accepting Abel’s sacrifice. 
So also, if the light of the patriarchs be judged of by 
their waking, it was not so dim as some call it now. 
But, be that as it may, God kept Himself, throughout 
all the period of the Jewish Church, in the very same 
light He placed Himself when the first promise was 
given. Henever showed Himself gracious apart from 
sacrifice ; nor ever once moved out of the light of 
blazing altars until the Cross absorbed them all in 
itself; and then He placed Himself in its glorious 
light, to dwell forever there, and there only, as the 
God of Salvation. Accordingly, He inhabits that 
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_ light as He “inhabiteth eternity,” unchangeably. In 
no other character, but as God in Christ crucified, is 
He either a reconciled or a reconciling God to man. 
He does not find fault with love to the light of nature, 
nor with attention to the lamps of Providence; but 
amidst neither of these lights will God treat or meet 
with any sinner, nor with any saint either, on the 
subject of pardon and eternal life. He dwelleth in 
the light of the Cross, and never moves out of it to 
save any man who either hates or shuns that light. 
He would as soon vacate the eternal throne as depart 
from the Cross. 

Now in that light we must both dwell and walk, if 
we would either acquire or obtain fellowship with 
God in the sanctuary, or in the closet, or at the sacra- 
ment. Any sweet fellowship we ever had with Him 
began at the Cross ; and there only can we gain more, 
or regain what we have lost. When the Cross is for- 
gotten, or its light but seldom and slightly admitted 
into the soul, “ Verily God is a God that hideth Him- 
self, and holdeth back the face of His throne,” and 
even “sealeth up the stars” of the promises. Then, 
also, He fulfils that threatening, “If ye walk contrary 
to me, I also will walk contrary to you, and will punish 
you yet seven times for your sins” (Lev. xxvi. 24). 
Thus, except in form, there is no real difference 
between John’s rule and Paul’s rule. When Paul 
says of Christians, “we walk by faith,” and of him- 
self, “‘the life I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
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Himself for me,” he both means and commends the 
very same thing John does, by walking in the light as 
God is in the light. In a word, John inculcates 
nothing higher or stronger than when Paul says to 
us, “ Run with patience the race set before you, /ook- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith” 
(Heb. xii. 1, 2). At least there is only this difference 
between the form of the two rules: that John’s shows 
how much and uniformly God himself is looking unto 
Jesus, or “on the face of His Anointed,” in all His 
looking upon us, whether He look upon us in love or 
in anger. It is of no use, therefore, to expect either 
the Divine presence or the Divine blessing, if we 
cease to walk in the light of the Cross. God dwells 
in that light by choice, and unchangeably ; and, there- 
fore, He will not “ dwell with that man” who does 
not both abide in it and walk in it, 

But whilst the Cross is the chief light in which God » 
dwells, it is not the only one. ‘There are other 
lights that are proofs that He is light, in which He 
dwells quite as closely and uniformly, and in which 
we must walk, if we would “walk with God,” or walk 
as Christ walked. 

Second, God dwells in the light of His own eternity 
and of our immortality. He ‘“inhabiteth eternity,” 
or forever acts as ‘‘the eternal God,” both in becom- 
ing a “refuge” to them that fear Him, and in con- 
ducting all the affairs of the universe to their final 
consummation. I mean He does nothing unworthy 
of His own essential immortality, as “/vom everlast- 
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ing;” nor inconsistent with it, as “zo everlasting.” 
‘He speaks to us also, and pleads with us, and deals 
- with us as immortals, in His own eternal character, 
and by His own eternal design; never merging the 
future in the present, nor the present in the past. 
We must live forever after death ; and therefore He 
plies us with everlasting motives, and does for us only 
what is good for the deathless soul ; because its being 
must run parallel with His own in duration, and its 
happiness arise from the very same source of holy 
pleasure which renders himself “God blessed for- 
ever.” Thus God would no more take a step, or 
settle a point, owt of the light of either His own or 
our immortality, than out of the light of His own 
covenant, law, or character. Now, we too can walk . 
in the light of eternity, although we be unable to 
dwell in it long at once, or to keep up the vivid recol- 
lection of it habitually. For we have seen that deep 
thoughts of it, as well as direct reference to it, mingled 
with all our first and best movements in “the narrow 
way that leadeth to everlasting life;” and we have 
found that losing sight of it relaxed all the spiritual 
energies of the soul. It is of no use, therefore, to 
pretend that we cannot walk in that light ; for we did 
walk zz it, although not wp to it, when we set out in 
the good ways of God, and whilst both our knowledge 
and discernment were less than they are now. Be- 
sides, the light of time and circumstances, even when 
clearest, cannot enable the keenest eye to judge wisely 
of the path of duty from day to day, nor to detect all 
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that is perilous or imprudent in absorbing worldly 
pursuits. Accordingly, when the light of eternity, 
like a sudden flash of vivid lightning, forces itself 
unexpectedly in amongst the worldly affairs and affec- 
tions of those who “are at ease in Zion,” or estranged 
in heart from God, it reveals to them a peril in their 
position and spirit, of which a moment before they 
would have denied the very existence. Yes, let any- 
thing—a sudden death in their family, or an unusual 
qualm in their health—solemnly confront them with 
visions of the eternal world; and however wise for 
this world they thought themselves up to that 
moment, their first mental act is to curse their own 
folly, as well as to wonder at their own infatuation, in 
yielding so much to the undue influence of earthly 
things. _Compromises and compliances which for 
months, if not for years also, had seemed unto them 
to be either excusable or inevitable, start up at once, 
as both imprudent and presumptuous ; 3 and thus as 
almost unpardonable. 

Now, who can prevent such unveilings of eternity, 
or seal up such awful visions when they open upon 
the soul? How unwise it is, therefore, not to walk 
in that calm and mild light of eternity in which God 
himself dwells, and which Christ has softened by the 
Gospel to suit both our mental powers and our worldly 
duties. Oh, we are our own enemies when we quit 
that light, or guide our affairs more by the light of 
time and circumstances than by it; for it will avenge 
the neglect fearfully sooner or later! Again, there- 
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fore, I say, do not talk of the pretended oath: 
of living 


‘With Eternity in view.” 


This is not impossible, for we have done it at times. 
Nor is it unpleasant, for we never enjoyed life or 
godliness more than when we let “the things which 
are unseen and eternal” balance “the things which 
are seen and temporal.” Besides, for aught we know 
or can help, we are forever upon the brink of eternity, 
and may drop into its abysses at any moment. Did 
we, therefore, consult only the composure of our own 
minds in transacting the business of ‘life, we ought to 
walk through life in the light of eternity. For, if we 
would “guide our affairs with discretion to the end,” 
we must walk much by the light of experience and 
example; and these are never steady lights when 
followed without an express reference to immortality. 
It is also in vain to expect that either the oracles or 
ordinances of the sanctuary will refresh our souls on 
the Sabbath, or even on the sacramental Sabbath, if 
we walk during the week as if immortality had not 
been illuminated by Jesus Christ through the Gospel. 
For these oracles and ordinances are part of that 
illumination, and therefore, unless regarded as such, 
they are not employed for their final purpose, which 
is to prepare us for immortality. 

Third, God dwells forever in the light of His 
glorious holiness. It is as the Holy One, as well as 
“the High and lofty yas that He ‘inhabiteth 
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eternity ;” and no man will try to walk in the light of 
eternity, who is not trying to be ‘‘holy because God 
is holy.” Indeed, were God himself not holy, the 
light of His own eternity would be intolerable to 
Himself. He would not dwell in that light were He 
unholy, because every ray of it would reveal to Him- 
self the impossibility of everlasting happiness in His 
own case. But He is ‘glorious in holiness,” and 
_ therefore He inhabiteth eternity with as much pleasure 
as His angels dwell in heaven. So, also, just as His 
holy immortality is the very perfection of His happi- 
ness, to be “‘azholy still” is the very climax of Satan’s 
woe. All lost spirits shrink from and shudder at 
eternity, because, being unholy, they see that they 
can never be happy. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that they avoid as much as possible to think of 
eternity. Now something not very unlike this in 
kind goes on in this world amongst Christians who 
neither love nor follow holiness much. ‘They hate 
the light of eternity, “because their deeds are evil,” 
and thus will not bear it; whereas, holy Christians, 
although they dread that light too much, and love it 
too little, neither hate it at all, nor shun it exactly. 
In both cases, and to this as well as to all other forms 
of “the light,” the Saviour’s words are emphatically 
true; “Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light lest his deeds should be 
reproved. But he that doeth (obeyeth) truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be manifest that they 
are wrought in God” (John ii. 20, 21). 
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Now, we know this to be the experimental. fact. 
For, when any of our deeds are evil, and whilst they 
continue so, we not only keep out of the light of 
eternity, but also keep out of the light of both truth 
and conscience as much as we can. We are afraid to 
be alone with God or with ourselves. No wonder, 
therefore, if things which will not bear looking at in 
the solitude and silence of a dark night, embitter as 
well as embarrass our sacraments. For how could it 
be otherwise whilst the sacrament is at all seen as 
either the pledge or prelude of sitting down at the 
marriage supper of the Lamb? Whereas, and I pray 
you mark and ponder the fact, when we are conscious 
of cultivating holiness in the fear of God, all the light 
of both truth and eternity is szweet, even although we 
be deeply sensible at the time of the imperfections of. 
our well-doings. ‘This has long been a wonderful fact 
to me, nor can I now explain it even to myself. It is 
true, however, that a good conscience towards God 
enables a Christian to come into any focus of Divine 
and eternal light without terror, even when he would 
not dare to call or think himself holy, and whilst he 
is deeply humbled by a sense of his own unholiness. 
For it is not by inflating either selfrighteousness or 
self-complacency that “the testimony of our con- 
science” produces in us as in Paul, some “ 7esotceng 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity (the sincerity of 
God), not with fleshly wisdom, we have had our con- 
versation in the world” (2 Cor. i. 12). When “our 
hearts condemn us not, then have we confidence in 
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God ;” and whilst doing “those things that are 
pleasing in His sight” by keeping ‘“‘ His command- 
ments,” we feel that we shall “receive of Him” 
answers to our prayers. This is the sober fact, how- 
ever inexplicable it may be when tested by the legal 
tendencies of our nature. We are humblest when we 
are holiest, and least self-righteous or self-dependent 
when most upright before God and man. Although, 
therefore, we need to be ever on our guard against 
selfcomplacency in well-doing, yet well-doing both 
can and does lead to humility as well as to peace of 
mind, and to a far higher glorying in the cross of 
Christ too, than they ever reach who do not try to 
follow holiness far or willingly. | 

Now, such being the experimental fact, and the 
_ Divine command being to walk in the light of holiness 
as God dwells in that light, “righteous in all His ways 
and holy in all His works” (Ps. cxlv. 17), it is self- 
evident that we have always far more reason to fear 
both unrighteousness and a lack of the fruits of 
righteousness, than to dread a self-righteous spirit in 
“‘ perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” We are, 
indeed, lable, and even prone, by nature, to plume 
ourselves upon our virtues when they at all distinguish 
us from the inconsistent and unsteady ; but we are far 
more prone to be satisfied with a few of the fruits of 
holiness. This is the tendency we have most cause 
to dread. Accordingly, for ome Christian that gets 
“puffed up” with spiritual pride in his good works, 
thousands break up all their peace and enjoyment at 
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both the Table and the Throne, by not trying how far 
or well they can follow holiness. Besides, Christ left 
us an example and a command “to walk even as He 
walked,” and in His own “steps;” and, as His holy 
walk never interfered at all with His continuing to be 
“meek and lowly in heart” (Matt. xi. 29), we thus 
learn that we are in far more danger of both missing 
and losing the sfirzt of His obedience by not walking 
as He did, than by copying His example to the ut- 
most. We have in heaven also another illustrative 
and illustrious proof of this. There all walk ‘in the 
light of holiness as God dwells in that light, but none 
plume themselves upon either their purity or perfec- 
tion. Both saints and angels veil their faces, and 
prostrate their crowns, and fall down before the throne 
of God and the: Lamb, with greater humility as well 
as reverence, than the humblest on earth ever fell 
down at the Mercy-seat or the Cross. Yes, and we 
ourselves have no fear that our spirits, when “ made 
perfect” as the spirits of the just there, will ever be 
proud of that perfection, or sing the new song ina 
lower key than we do now. Away, therefore, with the 
sickly and slothful pretence that ‘‘ walking,” like 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, ‘in all the commandments 
and ordinances of God blameless” (Luke i. 6), would 
make us either carry our heads high or render our 
hearts vain in following holiness ; for holiness itself, 
when followed for its own sake, and in order to glorify 
God, has no more tendency on earth than it has in 
heaven to produce either spiritual pride or moral legality. 
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Lourth, God dwells forever in the light of His own 
holy and eternal law. It is by acting up to both the 
letter and spirit of His own law, that He proves Him- 
self to be ‘glorious in holiness.” Saints and angels 
in heaven and the whole universe can always tell, from 
that law, that whatever He do He will do all things 
well and right, and never depart from its principles or 
spirit, as these are now zucorporated with the Gospel. 
In fact, God so dwells in this light that the law, as it 
is in the hands of the Mediator, is the rule of life to 
Himself. For He no more violates or evades its 
“holy, just, and good” claims in His own conduct 
than He allows others to do so. So also that law was 
za the ‘‘heart” of Christ, and He delighted to do the 
“will” of God according to it (Ps. xl. 8). Paul 
understood this fact, and said ‘I delight in the law of 
God after the inner man” (Rom. vil. 22). David also 
verified and avowed the oracle that ‘‘ great peace have 
they that love Thy law” (Ps. cxix. 165). 

In the presence of these facts I need hardly say 
that, in this sense, the law is neither against the pro- 
mises nor inconsistent with the Gospel; and, there- 
fore, all Antinomian clamour against its holy claims is’ 
either devilish or silly. Those who disown it as the 
tule of Christian life, and thus dare to disobey it, 
know nothing about real Christian enjoyment in either 
the sanctuary or the closet, whatever pretences they 
may parade about their peace and communion with 
God. John has settled this point in his own summary 
way with such points: “If we say that we have fel- 
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lowship with God, and walk in darkness, we lie, and ° 
aoenat thestruth’<(jobmis oe oo Hesthat- saith, iL 
know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him” (1 John ii. 4). 
“For this is the love of God, that we keep His 
commandments; and His commandments are not 
grievous” (rz John vy. 3). 

Now this is light in which we must walk, if we 
would either pray with freedom or commune with 
composure. ‘The holy law is one of the golden candle- 
sticks of the Lord’s table ; and if it be rank Popery to 
place candles on that table, it is high treason to dis- 
place ‘this lamp of the supper. J am no admirer of 
altars or of symbolic emblazonry in the house of God ; 
but, in one sense, I am not sorry that the national 
altars exhibit “ the two tables of the law” in bold and 
brilliant prominence. I recollect the time when an 
Antinomian party of priests denounced this union of 
the law and the altar as legal and disgraceful, and 
thus shocked public feeling so that it soon annihilated 
their priesthood and made some of them wiser men. 
Now, although this ‘‘ zeal for the law” at the altar 
does not prove that the law is well understood by all 
who like to see a copy of it there, it is a recognition 
of it where it ought to be both remembered and 
obeyed, for no man is fit for the sacrament who does 
not feel bound to love God supremely and his neigh- 
bour cordially. No pretence about remembering the 
Saviour oy at the sacrament can excuse either 
“hatred” of, or “variance” with, the brethren. 
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Neither God nor the Lamb will “ manifest” Himself 
to those who do not love the brethren. Accordingly, 
whilst anger or ill-will is indulged by any communi- 
cant, rich or poor, learned or illiterate, he finds that 
the Comforter is far off from him; or, what is worse, 
that he is forcing hope in defiance of the laws of 
Christ, and thus juggling with his own conscience. 
Whereas, on the other hand, when Christians walk in 
love, and thus in the light which both tables of the 
law of love pour upon the Lord’s table, the sweet 
consciousness of cherishing a right spirit towards God 
and man there has a cheering influence upon both 
hope and peace as well as upon all the other fruits of 
faith, because we comprehend the love of Christ most 
and best when “rooted and grounded” in mutual love. 
His love, indeed, cannot be comprehended in either 
its heights or depths, its lengths or breadths, by us 
when we are quarrelsome or even querulous, because 
the comprehension of it fills the soul “ with all the 
fulness of God” (Eph. iii. 19); and thus only those 
who ‘“ dwell in love, can dwell in God and God in 
them” (1 John iv. 14). His gracious presence cannot 
coalesce with either anger or spite, nor co-operate with 
either revenge or retaliation, nor countenance haughty 
or cold airs, in the case of any one; and especially 
not in the case of those whose rank or wealth enables 
them to /rvowz upon whoever happens to offend them. 
The consequential may shuffle as they choose with the 
law of love; and may even sfz/¢ from the fellowship 
of a Church where their pride will not brook counsel, 
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into the fellowship of another Church where all is zew 
to them; but, shift or shuffle as they will, both the 
memory and the influence of their o/d grudges or 
quarrels will follow them like their shadow, and soon 
render them as joyless at another table as they were 
at the table they forsook. He who hateth his brother 
may flee from the presence of his brother rather than 
condescend to be reconciled to him; but, like Cain, 
he flees also “ from the presence of the Lord,” so far 
as it is either consoling or cheering; and thus he has 
to endure deeper mortifications under the eye of God 
than any concessions or confessions before men could 
have involved. ‘Thus, in the case of such persons, 


*¢°Tis a poor relief they gain, 
To change the place, but keep the pain !” 


For, keep that pain they must, so long as they try 
to keep up any communion with God or any con- 
science towards God ; nor can they rid themselves of 
it, in either their new or their old sphere, until they 
humble themselves deeply before God for both the 
pride and passion that treated some of His children 
with contempt. 

The heady and high-minded are not, however, the 
only violators of the law of love. There are other 
forms of a wrong spirit towards fellow-Christians, 
which the Holy Spirit will not witness with nor wink 
at. A captious or cavilling spirit, which /Azwarts the 
plans of the benevolent and zealous by fault-finding 
or by caprice, or by prating from house to house 
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against them, is a disposition as incompatible with 
communion with God at the sacrament and in the 
closet as either pride or anger. Such busy-bodies in 
a Church, like backsliders, dwell in a dry land; and 
“verily they have their reward!” The Church may 
bear with their croéche¢s, in the hope that forbearance 
may cure them; and so, also, God may bear with 
them long, in the sense of not visiting them “ with 
rods;” but He will neither cause His face to shine 
upon them, nor water their souls with the dew of 
grace, whilst they rather Azzder than help the Church 
in her efforts to bless the world. ‘God is light,” and 
requires the Church to shine as a light upon the neigh- 
bourhood,and evenupon thenations; and, therefore, He 
will not shine upon any one who walks in the darkness 
of either apathy or opposition to his zorking people. 
It is also a fearful mistake when a Christian joins 
a Church merely in order to join in its worship and 
sacraments. Whoever has no public object beyond 
“taking the sacrament,” as the phrase runs, has no 
right to a place at the Lord’s table or a name in His 
Church. No meekness of deportment, or prudence 
of speech, or consistency of moral character, can ex- 
cuse or compensate for indifference to the spiritual 
prosperity and efficiency of that Church. Accordingly, 
what can and we// you Do for “the increase of the 
body,” or for the good of the Church? is a question that 
ought to be as distinctly put to, and pressed upon, every 
candidate for Church fellowship, as the question, What 
reason have you to think yourself a converted character? 





CHAPTER V. 


THE SECRET OF SACRAMENTAL BROTHERHOOD. 


‘* Thee, Everlasting Charity, let me invoke! And well may 
I style thee everlasting ; for thy years are not to be counted, 
nor of thy being is there beginning or end. Thou wast with 
God before the worlds were made, coeval with the Attributes. 
Thy silken cords suffice to hold the most perfect creatures to the 
throne of glory. -From thee proceed their mighty powers ; for 
thou producest perfect union, and union raises weakness into 
strength. By thee, then, all-cheering, all-sustaining Charity, 
we may approach the nearer to our elder brethren, enthroned 
above in realms of glory and bliss; by thee, best attain some 
faint resemblance of our Maker; for God is love; and without 
love, the mightiest of His creatures are but nothing. Howshall 
I paint thy features? Art and invention cannot hit thy like- 
ness. To draw thee justly, the pencil must be guided by the 
heart.—TUCKER’s ‘‘ Light of Nature.” 


JT is a singular fact that the world, as well 
as the Church, although it has been torn 
with contending passions and conflicting in- 
terests, which have kept it red with blood, or ringing 
with strife, has yet continued to sing of a by-gone 
“golden age” when all was peace and harmony, and 


even to hope for the return of such a state of society. 
I 
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It would thus seem that it is in some measure instinc- 
tive to mankind, notwithstanding all their selfish and’ 
savage dispositions, to feel that they were made for 
something better than war; and that they are still 
capable of brotherhood ; and that a millennium of love 
must come eventually. No doubt the day-dreams of 
the world, as distinguished from the hopes of the 
Church on this subject, have been partly derived, even 
in heathen lands, from her hopes, although we cannot 
tell exactly how her ‘sound went forth into all the 
earth,” and her “words unto the end of the world.” 
But still, neither the longing nor the looking for a mil- 
lennium of ‘‘ peace on earth” can be wholly resolved 
into, or fully explained by, traditions of Divine truth ; 
for the wish is found, and the hope cherished, where 
nothing else resembles sacred tradition at all. Besides, 
were there no zzstinctzve desire for the universal reign 
of love, it would be impossible to account for the tena- 
city with which all nations cling to the traditional 
hope of it. 

But, however this may be, mankind everywhere 
have both an idea of, and a wish for, a better state of 
things than the present. Those who suffer from wars 
and strife feel that society ought not to be so con- 
vulsed or alienated ; and even those who create and 
lead the controversies which divide nations, and dis- 
tract the community, claim credit for seeking the 
general good, and for trying to bring on a better state 
of things. In fact, men would neither fight for kings, 
nor divide for priests, did not both hold out the pros- 
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pect of improving the world eventually. Neither 
creed nor crusade that promised no good to the world, 
or but very little, could marshal armies or win a party. 

It is impossible not to see in these facts that, fallen 
as man is, and ferocious as he can be in the war of 
both words and weapons, he has still some sense, 
whether innate or derived from experience, that he is 
capable of, and intended for, better things than ran- 
cour or rivalry. Accordingly, although the law of love 
gains but little attention and less obedience in the 
world, and not very much of either even in the Church, 
yet no man ventures to speak against it exactly. It 
is complimented though not complied with. Any 
man, even an infidel or an atheist, will allow that the 
golden rule, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” would, if universally acted upon, soon render 
“the golden age” no dream, and the earth an Eden. 
It is seen at a glance that mutual love, could it be 
realised, would produce good to man and “glory to 
God in the highest” degree, everywhere. Even those 
who think such a mzllennium impossible, call it 


‘*A consummation, devoutly to be wished,” 


and regret that it should be impossible, thus proving 
that it commends itself to the heart by its charms in 
spite of all the doubts which the head can throw 
around it. 

There is another fact on this subject that deserves 
still more special notice and reverence,—no man can 
think of heaven, as it is revealed in Scripture, without 
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feeling that he could not carry any of his grudges, dis- 
putes, or piques, into that world of love and glory. 
Yea, no man well acquainted with the character of 
heaven finds any difficulty in conceiving how he could 
love the whole general assembly of saints and the in- 
numerable company cf angels. He may find consider- 
able difficulty in conceiving how they could love zm ; 
, but let him only get there, and he feels quite sure 
that he could love them all, and do much to win 
their love to himself! 

Thus the heart, when confronted with heaven, dis- 
covers in itself a capacity, as well as a desire, for 
union and communion with “the whole family in 
heaven,” and feels that it would just be in its proper 
element in that land of love. It can luxuriate in the 
sublime hope of an eternity of sweet fellowship with 
the saints of all ages, and with angels of all orders. 
It could not imagine, were it to try, how it could 
either take or give offence in such company. 

Nor is this all that the heart becomes in thinking of 
heaven. It feels, too, that it could, thankfully and 
cheerfully, take any place in any circle of the general 
assembly, and be content to serve in any capacity. 
- All its envious, ambitious, and consequential tenden- 
cies become ashamed of themselves, and subside into 
sweet meekness or calm humility, when it looks long 
enough at heaven, to feel something of the “ eternal 
weight of glory.” Indeed, it rather prefers, then, the 
humblest place “ before the throne.” 

Now, this breaking down, for a moment, of all the 
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pride, passion, and selfishness of the heart before the 
visions of heavenly fellowship, brings still farther into 
view the innate or instinctive sense of the soul, as to 
its own capacity for better things, and for better dis- 
positions, than those which generally absorb it. It 
has even a deep consciousness that it could not be 
eternally happy as it is now disposed and occupied! 
Thus man, although he can hazard heaven for any 
vice or vanity, and although he hates to prepare for 
heaven, and has no natural relish for either its songs 
or services, cannot help loving its lovely fellowship ; 
cannot cease to desire such brotherhood ; cannot be- 
lieve himself incapable of enjoying such company. 

I bring out this instinctive or innate sense of the 
beauty of the universal reign of love in heaven and 
earth, not at all in order to prove anything one way 
or another about either the spiritual or moral state of 
the soul, but merely to show that, fallen as the soul is, 
it is not so foolish or perverse as to see zo beauty in 
the prospect of a harmonious world, or wo glory in a 
happy eternity. It does see, and feel too, that it 
could be both better and happier in such a state of 
society as prophecy foretells, and perfectly happy in 
heaven, so far as mutual good-will is a source of social 
happiness. 

We shall now see with some clearness why mutual 
love holds such a high place in the moral law, and 
-in the Gospel. of Christ. No compliance with the 
duties we owe to man is obedience to the second table 
of the law if love be wanting. Nothing is faith in 
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Christ that does not work by love to Christians. “He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God.” ‘Ifa man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen?” (1 John 
lv. 20.) 

This is both strong and stern remonstrance ; but it 
appeals not to the surface of the heart only, nor to 
the ordinary feelings of the heart, but to its central 
instincts, and its 7ia/ views of men and things. Men 
argue with themselves, and with each other, about the 
possibility or the propriety of brotherly and neigh- 
bourly love ; not from what they feel when they think 
of HravEN, nor from what they would do in a regener- 
ated world, but from present circumstances and public 
opinion ; whereas, God looks both deeper and farther 
into the heart, and deals with its deliberate convictions 
of truth and duty, as these shape themselves in the 
moulds of the millennium and heaven. He knoweth 
‘‘what is in man ;” and as He has let man know what 
the world shall one day be, and what heaven is, in 
peace, love, and harmony, He parleys not with the 
petty questions raised by present circumstances about 
the prudence of brotherly love, or about what the 
public would think of love to enemies, or about the 
sacrifices of personal feeling involved in both, but 
throws the soul upon its own secret convictions, that 
all its present excuses would go for nothing, even with 
itself, were it upon the brink of eternity, or were the 
millennium to begin to-morrow. Ina word, God calls 
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for love, just as He calls for faith, as essential to both 
present and future happiness, and enforces His de- 
mands by the fatal consequences of unbelief and 
enmity. 

It is of immense importance to bear this in mind. 
God speaks in the law, and Christ in the Gospel, and 
both in the epistles, about brotherly love, without 
either allowance for, or reference to, what the zorld 
may think of what the Church must be, and do, as a 
redeemed family. JI mean, neither God nor the 
Saviour takes into account at all any scorn or scathe 
Christians may incur by obeying the law of love. 
And in this, also, God looks deeper and farther into 
the public mind than the public dream of, or the 
Church suspects ; for, whilst we are thinking how the 
world would laugh at returning good for evil, and sacri- 
ficing anything but conscience for peace, the Saviour 
is calculating that this unity and love in the Church 
will veact upon the world, and turn its scorn into ad- 
miration ; and thus do more than anything else could 
to explain discipleship, and to endear Himself. Hence, 
He says, expressly, ‘‘ By this shall men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye love one another.” Hence, 
also, He closed His ministry by praying for all ‘‘ who 
shall believe” on Him, “that they may be one,” in 
order ‘“‘that the world might believe that God had 
sent Him” (John xvii. 20, 21). There is the real 
meaning of the grand doxology of the New Testament 
Church, ‘Unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood, and hath made us 
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kings and priests unto God, even his Father; to Him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen!” 
(Rey. 1. 6). When the Church on earth began to sing 
this version of the “new song” of the Church in 
heaven, Christians. understood and believed that they 
were as certainly made “KINGS and PRIESTS unto 
God” as that they were washed from their sins by the 
_ Lamb, in His own blood. Yes, and they Zoved both 
their regal and priestly office because it consisted 
chiefly in ruling their own spirit and in co-operating, 
as one harmonious body, for the good of others, and 
thus for the glory of God. They reigned as kings 
over passions, provocations, and sufferings, which con- 
quered or convulsed other men; and they ministered 
as priests to the wants, woes, and inquiries of the 
poor and perishing. Neither their kingship, nor their 
priesthood was a nominal thing or an imaginary 
office. As kings, their sceptre was love and their 
crown unity ; and as priests, their robes were humility 
and holiness ; their sacrifices, personal labour, pro- 
perty, and Hohe their incense, prayer and kindness ; 
and their altar, heal Some of them preached ane 
others exhorted, but all of them lived and loved as 
brethren, and as joint heirs of eternal life ; and felt 
that in doing so they were as truly the lights of the 
world and the salt of the earth, by the force of their 
example, as the apostles were by the ministry of the 
Gospel. Nor was their “labour of love” in vain,” 
They won for the Lamb slain not a little of the do- 
minion and glory they thought Him « worthy to 
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receive ;” for the world saw in the Church what it 
had never seen in any of its own forms of domestic 
or social life—happy families, friendly neighbours, — 
harmonious societies, charitable institutions, and holy 
fellowships—all made so by the mutual hope of eternal 
life, and ef¢ so by the constraining influence of the 
love of Christ. And the Church also saw how this 
fold upon the world, and thus reacted upon herself by 
the wonder, the inquiry, and the imitation it created ; 
for her unity and loye attracted attention to the Gospel 
that produced them; and both illustrated and con- 
firmed its truth, grace, and power. It was not, there- 
fore, a mere sense of duty, nor a fine perception of 
the beauty of mutual love, nor even the sweet influence 
of loving upon himself, that made each Christian for- 
giving, forbearing, and kind. He felt all these consi- 
derations, but he felt also that his own love z the 
brethren, and for his enemies, was a part of the char- 
acter of the whole Church—a fibre of her general 
strength, and a ray of that moral glory which made 
her the wonder of the world; and thus he saw and 
felt that for him to hate his brother, or not to love his 
enemy, would not only separate him from the credit 
and influence of the Church, but also render him a 
spot upon her sun-like character, and a reproach to 
her sweet fellowship. 

In a word, in nothing were the primitive Christians 
deeper sighted or farther sighted, than in believing 
that the Church could only conquer the world by love, 
and in calculating that love would gain the victery 
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eventually ; for thus she hath verified and illustrated 
that profound and sublime oracle: ‘‘ He that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him;” ‘If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His love is 
perfected in us” (1 John iv. 12, 16). 

It is certainly not very easy to understand this 
oracle, but still the difficulty should not deter any 
Christian from trying to catch both its meaning and 
spirit; for no one but a Christian can enter into 
either, and no Christian who does so can ever find 
much difficulty in loving his brethren, or even his 
enemies, afterwards. 

Now, it is the difficulty of making the sacrajice of 
rights, feelings, and convenience, which the law- of 
love requires, that renders that law so unpopular and 
obedience to it so rare. This “tells a tale,” however, 
concerning some of the expounders of that law; for, 
as no other law of Christ is so ill obeyed by the 
Church, or obeyed with such an ill grace and grudge, 
there is good reason to suspect that it is not so well 
explained as His other laws. ‘True, the law of love 
goes more against the grazz of our old nature than 
any other law, perhaps; but then, it goes wth the 
grain of the new nature, and is even delightful to all 
that is spiritual, holy, or heavenly in the mind of a 
Christian. ~ 

This is true, even when the law of love is but im- 
perfectly explained and but vaguely enforced ; and it 
would be far more true, as well as seen to be the fact, 
were a Christian penetrated with the conviction that 
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he dwells in God and God in him! For the very east 
he could make of this revealed fact is, that he both 
can and should ok at his brethren and his enemies 
as with God’s eyes; and speak to them and of them as 
with God’s “gs, and thus be to them God’s represen- 
tative! But when a Christian is left to represent 
chiefly his oz rights, station, and name, and is taught 
only the duty, beauty, and propriety of exemplifying 
a fine spirit because it is fine, he is more than likely 
to find that an abstract principle, however beautiful, 
is not so strong as a natural feeling or an actual pro- 
vocation. But, throw him direct upon, and leave 
him alone with, the sublime consideration that he has 
to represent, by his own spirit, the God of love to both 
offending brethren and real enemies, because ‘‘ God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God;” then the whole 
matter takes altogether a new form, which both awes 
and inspires him! He feels that the honour of his 
God is at s¢a&e in his hands, and that by acting as the 
God of love acts towards ungrateful friends and bitter 
enemies, he may win or improve a soul which no 
preaching could gain and no terror check. Thus a 
Christian could no more love the devil than he could 
hate either brother or enemy, whilst he remembers 
and realises the sublime fact that he has to be God’s 
representative as to long-suffering and loving-kindness 
towards all who offend him. 

Offenders, however, are always but very few in 
either the Church or the world, towards a Christian 
who is himself inoffensive. He can soon settle his 
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accounts with the law of love as to them, if that law 
be really written upon his heart. Not so soon, nor so 
easily, however, can his faith “ fulfil” or “‘ establish” 
that law towards the great majority in both the Church 
and the world, who give him no offence whatever and 
yet have weighty claims upon his warmest love ; for 
he has to be the representative of God’s love to the 
poor and the perishing; or to be merciful, as far as 
he can, towards the evil and the good, “ even as his 
Father in heaven is merciful.” 

Now, all this no man will be, nor attempt to be or 
do, who attaches but little practical meaning to the 
revealed fact, that “he who dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.” Whoever thinks this a 
fancy, or a figure, or a fact, only in the case of the 
primitive Christians, has forgotten or never weighed 
the Saviour’s answer to the question—“ Lord, how is 
it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?” Jesus said, “If aman love Me, he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him *(] oh xiv 223). 

I am not insensible to nor fearless of the danger 
of making too much of such language. I both see 
and feel that it might be strained to a degree which 
would upset almost any Christian’s belief in his own 
conversion. It is, however, both wise and kind to 
any Christian to tell him or her plainly that faith and 
- hope and love are more than just, good, and gracious 
principles—more than a work of grace in the heart— 
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more than the fruits of the Spirit. ‘They are that, but 
they are also Christ himself “in the heart as the hope 
cf glory,” and the Spirit himself in the soul as the 
earnest of heaven, and the Father himself manifested 
to the mind and influencing it. It is not right, there- 
fore, to speak or think of vital piety as merely pious 
principles, desires, arid dispositions. It is also the 
indwelling, virtually, of God in the soul. The spiritual 
life of a Christian is “ hid with God in Christ.” It is 
something that God alone could produce, sustain, and 
perpetuate. It is very wrong, therefore, to remember 
only that we have “ made a profession of religion ;” 
for if we have any piety we are ‘‘ God’s workmanship” 
and the Spirit’s converts, and vitally united to Christ. 
This is indeed saying a great deal, and it may well 
make any Christian “think twice before he speak 
once” thus of his own experience! But thus he 
must speak if he will ¢#zzk of his experience. For 
what but God working by His Spirit could have 
opened the heart to welcome the Saviour, and to hate 
sin and to love holiness? Had not God visited the soul 
in mercy, in power, and in love by somewhat of His 
spiritual presence, the soul would be now what it was 
before it felt the power of truth and eternity, hardened, 
or heedless, or foolish in reference to salvation. 

Now this Divine change is so far the participation 
of “the Divine nature.” It is “the life of God him- 
self in the soul,” as one well calls it. Let, therefore, 
any Christian but take and keep this view of his own 
vital godliness, and say to himself, “God dwells in 
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me, and I dwell in God,” then nothing is simpler or 
sublimer than to say, This should be seen and felt by 
others to be true of m#e/ Those in whom God dwelt 
by the spirit of prophecy, miracles, or inspiration, 
looked, spoke, and acted as “men of God;” and 
those presumers who now call themselves representa- 
tives of God’s authority on earth mimic the majesty 
of His port and tone; and shall not I imitate, and 
thus exemplify to the poor and perishing, His un- 
willingness that “any should perish?” His solicitude 
that all should “turn and live?” His willingness to 
welcome the returning prodigal? His patience with 
those who oppose and procrastinate ? His tenderness 
and forbearance towards both the erring and the 
ignorant? For if God dwell in me, or I in Him at 
all, it must be for some good and practical reason 
beyond myself; and what can that reason be in a 
world that He sent His Son to ae for, but that I 
should Zve for its salvation by imitating His love for 
it and His kindness to it? But in order to do this, 
or to feel at all for the world as God feels, I must 
look at it as with His eyes, and speak as He would 
speak, and act as He would act! I must not be 
haughty where He would be condescending; nor 
cold, where He would be warm; nor silent, where 
He would speak out; nor censorious, where He 
would be candid; nor impatient, where He would be 
long-suffering. I know well, I see even at a glance, 
how I wish and expect God to dwell in others, and 
they to dwell in Him, in reference to myself. I 
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expect them to treat me as God treats me—as the 
Saviour acknowledges me—as the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, helps me and bears with me! I look for 
the presence of God in the looks, tones, and deport- 
ment of Christians towards myself; and shall they 
not see in me what I expect from them? Shall the 
poor say of me, “ How dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” Shall the rich say that I look with a spiteful 
or envious eye upon their prosperity? Shall the weak 
in faith say that I have no candour, or the strong . 
that I have no generous sympathy with assurance? 
Shall the young say that I have no love for them, or 
the old that I venerate them not? God forbid ! 

Say you so from the heart? ‘Then cultivate sacra- 
mental brotherhood upon this high and holy principle. 
Do love yourseéf truly, however, if you would love 
others tenderly. And love your body as well as your 
soul, as Christ loves them; for He equally redeemed 
both by His precious blood. Never, therefore, divide 
your Being often when commemorating His death. 
Thinking of the soul only is almost as unwise as 
thinking of the body only ; for if we divide our Jerson, 
we divert our attention from half of His “ purchase,” 
and lessen our own power of thinking to purpose. 
Besides, the soul cannot be soothed by His blood if 
the body be not sanctified by it. 

This must not be forgotten in reading the next 
chapter ; for I yield to custom, not to conviction or 
habit, in confining “‘self-communion” to the care of 
the soul. The redeemed body deserves equal care. 





CHAPTER VI. 


SELF-COMMUNION. 


“*O, my Soul! ”—Davip. 

‘*For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the sfzri¢ 
of man that is in him?’’—PAuvL, 

‘‘ Worthy are the righteous! Their dody is holy, their soz 
is holy, their sfzrz¢ is holy.” — Hebrew Zohar, in Lev. 

‘*T pray God, your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of Christ.” —PAUL. 

*‘T commune with mine own heart, and my spirit made dili- 
gent search.” —ASAPH. 

‘¢ The soul manifests its dear love to the body, by its sympathy 
with all its troubles. The soul and body are as the strings of 
two harps set exactly at one pitch. If one be touched, the other 
trembles.” —FLAVEL. 


(HE following essay, however peculiar in its 
. form, 1s an essential part of this.‘ Guide.” 
Indeed, if I cannot win the readers of my 
Guides to selfcommuning about eternal things, I 
despair of helping them at “the communion ;” for I ' 
neither know, nor wish to know, of any antidote to 
an unsacramental frame of mind, which is not wanted 
for all wrong frames of the mind. No specific 
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disease of the soul can be truly healed whilst the 
general “health” of the soul is not good; and no 
soul can “prosper” without self-communion. Even 
flato says so in his Timceus. At all hazards of the 
charge of egotism, therefore, I have written this 
chapter just as an Alpine guide speaks to those whom 
he conducts over precipices and through ravines ; 
frankly telling, in the first person, such experiences as 
may both warn and encourage my party; and if they 
be helped by this process, critics are quite welcome 
to condemn it. 


Amongst the many things I admire in the character 
of David, his familiarity with his own soul is not the 
least. He and his soul were as intimate and confi- 
dential as bosom friends. ‘They often meet, as if by 
express appointment, for private conversation; and 
then talk together as naturally and freely as if they 
were sitting face to face in a room, or walking arm in 
arm ina garden. ‘They also manifest a deep interest 
in each other, on all occasions of grief or joy. _What- 
ever happens to them during the intervals of their 
fellowship, is sure to be told when they meet, whether 
it be good or bad. Indeed, whenever anything very 
good happens to David, he never rests until he has 
told his soul of it. Away he runs, as it were, to its 
room, even if at midnight, crying, “ BLess the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all His benefits.” When, 
again, his soul tells him of any signal deliverance or _ 


enjoyment it has obtained, he not only congratulates 
K 
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it; he also solemnly reminds it of its obligations to 
God, thus: “O my soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, thou art my Lord.” Yea, so pleased is David, 
when his soul is very happy, that he invites his pious 
friends to hear the good news: “Come ye that fear 
God, and I will tell you what He hath done for my 
soul,” 

You have often admired the love of David and 
Jonathan. It was truly mutual, and tender, and 
strong. It deserved to become a proverb and a 
model to all time. Still, I more admire the perfect 
friendship which subsisted between David and his 
soul. He loved his soul better than he loved Jona- 
than ; and David’s soul loved him better than Jonathan 
did. ‘There were not such dear friends on earth as 
David and his own soul. 

It may be very unusual to speak in this strain ; but 
it will not be useless if it suggest an easy and pleasant 
way of communing with our own souls, and thus of 
living on very intimate terms with them, as sworn and 
bosom friends. 

Now David watched the very Zooks of his soul, 
whenever they met. If it came up to him sad or 
weeping, he did not meet it “as if nothing was the 
matter,” but took it tenderly by the hand and said, 
in tones of deep sympathy and deeper love, “‘ Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou dis- 
quieted? Hope thou in God.” If it neither spoke 
nor looked up on hearing this kind inquiry, David 
became very uneasy, and lost no time in telling God 
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what had happened: “O my God, my soul zs cast 
down; therefore will I remember Thee. Bring my 
soul out of trouble; let my soul live, that I may 
praise Thee.” In like manner, whenever this prayer 
was answered, David lost no time in singing, “ ‘Thou 
hast delivered my soul from death.” 

When, again, his soul had wandered, like a lost 
sheep, from the green pastures and still waters of 
piety, until it was afraid to return, David went after 
it like a good shepherd, crying with tears, “ Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with Thee.” He would not let it lie down 
anywhere until he led it back to its old and quiet 
resting-place beneath the mercy-seat. - In like manner, 
whenever he found his soul worldly, or slothful, or 
dull, and that it would not stir when called, he took 
the alarm at once, and ran to tell God of its danger: 
“ My soul cleaveth to the dust: O bring my soul out 
of prison.” Every answer to this prayer made David 
sing aloud with joy, “‘ Thou restorest my soul.” 

I will add only another illustration of the very 
friendly terms on which David and his soul lived and 
loved as heirs together of the grace of eternal life. 
When his genius as a poet, and his inspiration as a 
prophet, were at their highest and holiest pitch, and 
had carried him from orb to orb in the heavens, and 
through all the angelic hosts in the heaven of heavens, 
summoning them to aid him in his acts of adoring 
gratitude to God, not a star in the universe, and not 
an angel in the hierarchy, could make him forget his 
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old friend—his own soul; but whilst the music of the 
spheres and the harps of glory were sustaining the 
hallelujah chorus of his worship, he did not think 
it complete until his sou joined them. He would not 
close the lofty anthem, nor go on with it, until he 
cried, “Bless the Lord, O my soul” (Ps. cili. 20-22). 

I will not apologise for what is fanciful in this 
representation. There is more fact than figure in it, 
and more design than display. I have, indeed, a 
deep design upon my own heart and yours—namely, 
to draw them into more friendly and frequent inti- 
macy with our souls. David could say, “ My soul 
is continually in my hand.” This is perhaps more 
than we can manage to do yet; but still we can be 
more familiar with our souls than we have been, and 
may talk with them much oftener than we have done. 

I have a reason in my own case for wishing to form 
this confidential intercourse with my soul, which at 
first sight may seem selfish. ‘The fact is, I am nota 
little afraid of being startled into a paroxysm of dis- 
may or dejection by sudden and awful exhibitions of 
the zmmortality of the soul. I prefer, therefore, to 
think for myself upon the nature, value, and prospects 
of my soul, instead of being at the mercy of every 
frightful accident which compels me to feel that I 
have a soul to be saved or lost. This is too solemn 
a matter to be left to accident to suggest, or to be 
weighed in a fright. I want to be collected, and 
calm, and very careful, when I go into the question 
of the sa/vation of my immortal soul. I dare not 
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reckon any momentary fit of hope or fear, however 
strong, as settling that question. It is too weighty to 
be disposed of by the fact that I have occasionally 
trembled for my soul, and sometimes vejozced in the 
hope of its salvation. ‘This is, indeed, all very well 
in its place, and we need to be thus roused at times, 
both to hope and fear, strongly. But still, although I 
should certainly prefer to be ¢errified rather than to 
be “at ease in Zion,” and would rather be compelled 
to cry out, like the converts of Pentecost, than to be 
careless about my soul; I yet prefer to that, a daily, 
and deliberate, and studied care about the eternal 
safety of my soul. 

I have many reasons for this choice. One is, that 
I find it easier to put myself upon a course of calm 
thinking than to be put upon the rack of strong feel- 
ing, or to be thrown into a state of nervous alarm. I 
am too anxious to be saved to risk being terrified! I 
want to pray, and to repent, and to believe, and there- 
fore I need al/ my senses about me, and cannot afford 
to be thrown into confusion or a flutter. Besides, fits 
of concern about the soul may be as evanescent as 
they are violent. I have seen so many melt and 
freeze again, weep and laugh again, about the peril of 
their souls, that I dare not trust to appearances, how- 
ever strong. For if the soul is worth being cared for 
at all, it is worth habitual care, and that cannot be 
kept up as a passion. I want, therefore, the settled 
principle and the stated habit of caring for my soul; 
I prefer learning of David to say calmly, and solemnly, 
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and often, “O my Sout,” to hearing in thunder from 
untimely graves, or from untender lips, the cry, ‘‘ Thou 
fool! this night thy soul may be required of thee.” 
It may, indeed, and I am certainly worse than a fool 
if I never think about my soul but when I am driven 
todo so. Such forced thinking is not often so wise 
as itis warm. Voluntary reflections sink deepest and 
abide longest in the mind. Intended consideration 
from day to day, even if short, is more practical in its 
influence on the heart and life, than occasional 
paroxysms of intense feeling. It is also more easy to 
keep up a thoughtful habit than to get wpa thrilling 
emotion. We can always pause to consider, but we 
cannot always compel feeling. 

It is, however, so much more common to obey 
zmpulses, than to form or follow vu/es in caring for the 
soul, that at first sight we are ready to say, ‘I should 
be in danger of forgetting my soul altogether if I were 
not stirred up and impelled from time to time by 
rousing appeals from the pulpit and the sepulchre. I 
have so little time to think, and so many other things 
to consider, that I should hardly speak with my soul 
once a week if the duties of the Sabbath did not 
compel me.” ‘There is much truth in this. Indeed, 
it would be impossible, even if it were not improper 
to do, or try to do, without the helps furnished by the 
ordinances and providences of God. He will not be 
often a/one with his soul who is seldom in the sanctuary. 
He will not think much who hears but little about his 
soul. Still, there ought to be more thinking without 
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any less hearing. Besides, it is quite as possible to 
look at the soul now and then in the course of the 
day, without neglecting or hindering business, as to 
look at the weather, or the sun, or the quarter the 
wind is in. No man works less or worse for looking 
every day at his wife and children to see how they are. 
A good man works all the better for thinking of his 
family. It does him good, too, to see them and talk 
with them after the labours of the day are over. 

Now this is exactly the £zzd of looking at, thinking 
of, and speaking with, the soul which I mean. Ido 
not at all refer now to set or systematic meditations. 
They can neither be many nor often long in public 
life ; and even in the most private life they cannot be 
kept up equally at all times. Even great thinkers 
think themselves owt frequently, and must rest for a 
time. What I want to learn and teach is, therefore, 
such a regard for my soul as I have for my family. I 
do not want it to haunt me like a ghost, but to follow 
me like my shadow. I cannot always think of it nor 
talk to it, but I want to keep on speaking terms with 
it, and even to be very friendly when we have time to 
converse together for a little. Now it is just as easy 
to notice how my soul os, and to inquire how it 
fees, now and then, in the course of the day, as to 
pay the same compliment to my family or friends. 
For why should not the welfare of my soul interest me 
as naturally, and easily, and habitually, as my family 
or my business? ‘True, it is not natural to care for 
the soul at all; that melancholy fact, however, proves 
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only how much we need grace! Grace, however, be 
it remembered, abounds “27 all wisdom and prudence,” 
even when it abounds most. ‘This is God’s account 
of the reign of grace (Eph. i. 8). I am, therefore, pre- 
venting or perverting the grace of God in my own 
case, if I take no wise and prudent methods of 
watching over my soul. Now it is neither wise nor 
prudent to leave this duty to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and thus to accident; nor to make it a hard 
task or a heavy burden, which can only exasperate 
and discourage the heart. 

I have a very great dread of both these extremes 
in reference to the soul. No man will or can keep 
forever on the stretch, in watching, praying, or thinking. 
It is out of the question ; it is unreasonable ; it is un- 
scriptural to require it. I tremble when I hear a 
sermon which conveys the idea that the care of the 
soul must a/ways be uppermost, and absorbing, and 
supreme! Busy men and tried men, on hearing this 
exaggeration, excuse themselves without much fear or 
ceremony ; whereas, were they plainly told that they 
may just as easily care for their souls as for their 
bodies, their business, or their families (which is the 
fact), they durst not plead zmosstbility as an excuse. 

The neglecters of the great Salvation are not the 
only class injured by exaggeration on this subject. It 
tempts the really serious to suspect themselves of in- 
sincerity when strong feeling subsides; it leads them 
to attach more importance to a gush of tears or a gust 
of emotion, than to sound and solid principles or to 
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settled habits of action. The consequence is, when 
they cannot /ee/ as they did or wished to do, they 
begin to doubt whether they ever had any real con- 
cern about their souls, or to slacken their diligence 
until something excite them again. 

It is a most unhappy thing for either the decided 
or the undecided to have unsound views of the real 
nature of soul concern! ‘That is not a paroxysm, nor 
a perpetual emotion, nor an overpowering solicitude ; 
it is something more thoughtful, more voluntary, more 
practical. It is the sober and solemn determination 
not to risk the soul for gain or gratification ; not to 
neglect the soul by sloth or heedlessness; not to 
starve the soul by estrangement from the closet or the 
sanctuary; not to peril the soul by forgetting the 
Saviour or grieving the Holy Spirit. This is saving 
concern for the salvation of the soul, and the calmer, 
the more deliberate, the more simple it is, the better ! 
It cannot be too calm or simple, if it be honest. 
Settled love to the soul is the most sincere love. 

It will much help on this habit of settled regard to 
the spiritual and eternal interests of the soul to look 
into our convictions of the IMMORTALITY of the soul. 
It is all very well to be unable or unwilling to rid 
ourselves of the conviction that “there is a spirit in 
man,” but it is not enough to admit this or to believe 
it as a matter of course. That does not bring home 
the solemnity nor the sublimity of the fact. It is in 
regard to this fact as it is in regard to the being of a 
God—the grandeur of it shines out only by looking at 
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it for some time. Any one can say “ There is a 
God,” but how few remember what God is. They 
have no doubt of His existence; but they have no 
deep sense of His presence nor distinct impression of 
His character. It is only by preparing “to meet God” 
that any man sets himself to consider what God is. 
So it is in regard to the soul. Indeed, there may be 
doubts of its exzstence or of its immortality lurking in 
the mind, if the fact is merely taken for granted. 
Accordingly, the thought, ‘‘ Perhaps there is zo soul 
in man after all,” is not uncommon when the belief of 
a soul is found inconvenient or painful! Hence the 
importance of examining the grounds of our belief on 
this subject. Why do I believe that I have an im- 
mortal or immaterial soul? Is it one of my reasons 
for doing so that I Zrvefer to have sucha soulP Am I 
glad that it will live forever, ¢#zzk forever, feel forever? 
I am glad that it is rational, social, and capable of 
improvement: am I equally glad that it is account- 
able and deathless? Would I be made very unhappy 
if I thought my soul would die? If it might live for- 
ever or die forever, just as I chose, would I prefer its 
everlasting life to its everlasting annihilation? If my 
soul could only become immortal by praying that God 
would make it so, would I pray for immortality to it? 
If not, then I believe the truth of its immortality with- 
out exactly loving that truth for its own sake! This 
is no slight defect in my faith. If I would rather be 
without a soul than have to answer for it or watch 
over it, it is high time for me to set about acquainting 
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myself better with my soul. There must be strong 
reasons for /oving it, seeing there are such strong 
threatenings against the neglect of it. I have been 
doing wrong, therefore, if I have thought only or 
chiefly of the sin and danger of neglecting my soul. 
I ought to weigh deeply the desirableness, the blessed- 
ness, the honour of having an immortal soul, until I 
feel that I would not be zvzthout it on any account, 
nor risk it for worlds! But how shall I learn this 
lesson? who can teach me to love my soul for its own 
sake ? 

This sends us down, you see, amongst our convic- 
tions; and brings up, and out, the secrets of our 
hearts! Did you ever try before to be thankful that 
you have an immortal and accountable soul? You 
have been thankful that it was rational, that there is 
a Saviour for it, and that there is a Spirit to sanctify 
it, but were you ever thankful for the possession of a 
deathless soul? Perhaps you never thought of this 
before, and thus hardly know how to answer the ques- 
tion. I do not wonder; it set me completely fast 
when I first put it to myself. I had to turn in all 
directions towards my soul, and to look at it in all 
lights, and that for a length of time, too, before I could 
honestly say, in love or gratitude, ““O my SouL!” I 
was not exactly unwilling to be pleased and thankful, 
but then I felt also that, should I 4se my soul, I 
should regret forever that I had had one. Thus I saw 
clearly that there was a grand defect in my estimates 
of the value of my soul then. I mean—TI did not 
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value it for its own sake, as I did my eyesight, or my 
hearing, or my health, or my life: I love them for 
their own worth! I prize them, and care for them, 
not so much because it is my duty to do so, but be- 
cause I am pleased with them. I do not wish to part 
with them. I saw and felt, however, that I would 
rather part with my soul altogether than lose its salva- 
tion. But I cannot get rid of it. It will be my soul 
through all Time and Eternity, whether lost or saved! 
O my soul, would to God I could love thee on thy 
own account! 
My first resource in this dilemma was to ask my- 
self, “What (I wonder) are God’s own reasons for 
loving souls as He does? What did He see in them 
that He so loved them as to give His Son to die for 
them? In what light did the Saviour view souls, see- 
ing He delighted to redeem them and to intercede for 
them? What is the real secret of the Holy Spirit’s 
love to souls, seeing He takes such pains to win and 
make them wise unto salvation? ‘Their danger of 
perishing is not the sole cause of all this love to them. 
There must be something in the very zature of souls 
which weighs with the Godhead in thinking, feeling, 
and acting thus for their welfare! What can it be? 
Be!. What but the capacity to improve forever, and 
thus to be happy forever? Our spirit has, not mor- . 
ally, indeed, but mentally, the very nature of “The 
Father of Spirits ;”’ and is, therefore, when. restored to 
His image, fit for His happiness! Thus God loves 
souls, for the same reason that He loves himself. 
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They are capable of endless enjoyment, like Himself; 
and of endless improvement, like angels. Jsoon saw, 
in this light, that I had as much reason to love my 
soul, as angels have to love their Being, or God to 
love His own blessedness ; because there is no more 
occasion for me to lose my soul than for angels to fall, 
or God to die! Its salvation may be made as sure as 
their felicity! The death of Christ makes eternal life 
certain to all who love Him. 

With this strong light shining upon the worth of my 
soul, I soon began to love it for its ow sake. ‘Thou- 
sands of valid and solid reasons for loving it thronged 
in upon me faster than I could weigh them. One or 
two I could not but weigh. The first was— What 
should I be zz¢Aout my soul? Were it gone from me, 
or even its rational faculties taken away, I could enjoy 
nothing, do nothing, think of nothing, beyond the 
range and relish of the beasts that perish. Life, with- 
out a soul, would be //é/ess in everything but mere 
animal pursuits and pleasures, and but precarious in 
them: for, as I have not the wings of a bird, nor the 
frame of a beast, I could not command even an ani- 
mal’s gratifications! And as to mankind, they would 
shut me up in a cell as a monster not belonging to 
their species and unfit for their society. 

“O, my soul!” well may I love thee. I should 
have nothing rational to love, and no rational being 
could love me, if I had no soul. Thus I felt my 
footing! Then came the sublime consideration to 
my aid, “my soul may é/ess a thousand souls if I 
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take care of it.” At least, let only the image of God 
shine upon it as “the beauty of holiness,” and as the 
cheerfulness of hope, and the souls of my children 
may esteem their Fathers character, and embrace 
their Father’s principles, and prefer their Father’s por- 
tion to anything earthly, sensual, or devilish; and 
thus I shall be the zwstrumental cause of their eternal 
happiness, and they again the means of winning many 
souls to Christ; and these won souls the means of 
winning others; and thus my one soul may link itself 
with the salvation of countless souls, and be, through 
eternity, and in heaven, the sfzrztual father of a vast 
posterity! ‘O, my soul,” I may well love thee, if I 
love anything intellectual, influential, beneficial, or 
sublime! Thou art my chief power of getting good 
and of doing good! ‘To risk or neglect thee is greater 
folly and grosser crime than if an angel broke his harp 
or forsook his throne! He might fall a/one; but if I 
neglect my soul, I may drag my /ame/y with me into 
the bottomless pit, and be forever upbraided by them 
for my bad and mad example. | 

We have now enough of the soul’s nature and value 
before us to prove that it is worth caring for on its ow 
account, and capable of being both affected and im- 
proved by tender care. It can and will listen to us, 
if we speak kindly and seriously to it; and we can, if 
we will, speak to it “as a man does to his friend.” 

This power of communing with our “own heart,” _ 
or of counselling our souls, is not a fiction, nora fancy, 
nor a mere refinement. All men talk “ themselves, 
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and wth themselves, about what interests them deeply, 
just as if each man were f/wo men, closeted and con- 
versing together. A man questions and cross-questions 
himself, and answers himself just as dexterously and 
promptly as a counsel and a witness at the bar carry 
on their conversation. No matter, therefore, that this 
division of himself into two persons is somewhat 
imaginary ; the man makes it, and fee/s it, and treats it 
as a reality! And perhaps there is more reality, and 
far less fancy, in this universal tendency to za/k with 
ourselves, as if we had fwo souls, or two minds, or 
were two persons, than philosophy has discovered or 
dreamt of yet. One thing, however, is certain: two 
natures, or “the ew man” and “the o/d man,” are 
both sober and solemn_ realities to real Christians. 
They feel that the poor African was not far wrong 
when he said, after his conversion, that he “had now 
two souls, one all for good and another all for evz?.” 
Paul said pretty much the same thing when he dis- 
tinguished between his old and new nature. Besides, 
whatever he meant, Paul distinguishes between sow/ 
and sfzrzt, and that so widely and solemnly, that he 
prays for the sanctification, not only of soul and body, 
but also of the sfcrzt of believers (1 Thess. i. 23). 

I think I understand what he meant! and were I 
writing to Greeks, I should feel it to be my duty to 
keep up the distinction between soul and spirit. These 
two words mean, however, the same thing in our lan- 
guage—viz., the intelligent and immortal principle of 
our nature. We mean the never-dying mind, whether 
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we call it soul or spirit. I feel, therefore, no inclina- 
tion, because I see no moral necessity for disturbing 
this habit of thinking and speaking. Indeed, Christ 
himself, in general, called the spirit the soul. Per- 
haps He always did so, except when He was dying. 
Then, however, He said, “ Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my sfzrit.” 

Thus there zs a distinction between the soul and 
spirit of man, although it is not insisted upon, nor 
always kept up in the Scriptures. We keep up the 
distinction, however, although we never make it, and 
both feel and reason as if we had two souls instead of 
one. That, indeed, we have not, in the sense we use 
the word, soul; but still we have two natures in one 
body, which can commune or quarrel with each other, as 
if they were two distinct persons. All men know and 
show this, and Christians feel that the old man and the 
new man within are not a fancy nor a figure of speech. 

I will not pursue this subject farther, because even 
all Trinitarians do not believe as I do, that man was 
created in the physical as well as in the moral image 
of God. All that is holy in that image, or likeness, 
man lost by sin; but He is still a ¢viune creature, or 
one person, consisting of spirit, soul, and body. He 
that can receive this doctrine, after examining it as I 
have done, ‘‘Zet him receive zt.” It will help him to 
understand those wonderful debates, and discussions, 
and conversations we carry on with ourselves, exactly 
as if we had two souls, or as if each of us was one 
person, and his soul another. 
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Now it is this power—call it what you like—which 
I want to turn to good account, or to employ for the 
benefit of the immortal soul, I want you and myself 
to imitate David, by living on intimate, friendly, and 
faithful terms with our souls, We can talk seriously 
and kindly to our souls, and they can listen, under- 
stand, feel, and answer, and therefore we ought to 
speak to them until they answer. 

first, On the subject of their own spiritual nature. 
“O, my soul, thou art immaterial, intelligent, and 
immortal. Thou art as truly a spirit in essence, 
although not in excellence, yet as any angel or seraph 
in heaven. Thou canst no more die or sleep than 
Gabriel or Michael, No human nor angelic power 
can extinguish thy life, and Divine power never will! 
Die what will, thou wilt live for ever! Stars may 
fade, and suns fall, and systems expire, but thou art 
immortal. The loss of thy clay tabernacle will, of 
course, be felt by thee ; but the absence of the body 
will not weaken thy strength, nor lessen thy activity 
nor dim thy perceptions, nor impair thy faculties, but 
rather improve them all. ‘They may be overpowered 
or weakened whilst thou art ‘ in the body,’ by 
disease, or grief, or pain; but the moment thou art 
‘out of the body’ thou wilt be ¢hyse/f again—all 
mind, all intellect, all essential spirit! Thou wilt, of 


~ course, both remember and feel then the moral in- 


fluence of the pangs or woes which may rend thee 

asunder from the body; but they will leave neither 

scar nor scathe upon thy form, nor any trace upon thy 
IG : 
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mental powers. O my soul, what an essence is thine ; 
impalpable, but imperishable ; invisible now to thyself, 
but to be visible to thyself, and to angels and spirits, 
until the resurrection of the dead. Thou wilt sce thyself 
when thou hast lost sight of thy body and of this world. 
Thou wilt wonder at thyself before any other wonder 
of the invisible world can be noticed. Thy frst glance 
will be at thine own form, and thy next at the gates 
of heaven or hell! O my soul! at which of these 
gates shalt thou find thyself when thou hast left the 
gates of death? Where wilt thou go zz when thou 
goest out of the body and out of the world ? Wherever 
it be, thou wilt go in to come ‘xo more out’ until the 
heavens and the earth are no more! Immortal thy- 
self, thou wilt enter upon an eternal and unchangeable 
state of happiness or misery. Which, then, O which 
shall it be?” 

When our souls are thus led to realise themselves 
‘as separate spirits just on the wing from the gates of 
death to the gates of heaven or hell, then is the 
moment to follow up this emotion by pressing home 
upon them— 

Secondly, The solemn question, “O my soul, what 
interest dost thou feel in this prospect of exchanging 
worlds?” It is reported of a Roman emperor that 
he was overheard saying to himself in prospect of 
death, “Soon this head shall no more wear a crown; 
these hands no more wield a sceptre or a sword; 
these feet no more trample on the neck of vanquished 
kings, nor stand on the imperial throne, or in the 
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triumphal chariot of the Caesars; and then, O my 
soul, where, what shalt thou be?” His soul could 
not answer him! He could not tell his soul what or 
where it would be. “O my soul, canst thou tell me? 
Can I tell ¢Aee? The subject is now before thee! 
Weigh it, O my soul, now; for this night thou mayest 
be required of me. | 

“ Ah, I see thou dost not /ke the question in con- 
nection with the startling idea of a swdden summons! 
Well, drop that fear, and suppose that thou shalt not 
be required soon nor suddenly to depart: thou must 
depart some time: this body cannot shelter thee 
long: where, then, wilt thou go? 

“Remember! thou wilt have no choice of places 
when thou art ‘out of the body.’ Thou canst not 
pause on the threshold of eternity to choose or de- 
liberate where to go. ‘Thou must move on, and hold 
on, as upon the wings of all the winds, to heaven or hell! 
O, my soul, to zwzch, to which must ¢Zy course be ? 

“Ts it doubtful? Art thou really uncertain whether 
thou shalt rise or sink? This should not be the case! 
It need not be a matter of doubt or uncertainty. It 
is too solemn a matter to be left thus. God thinks 
so; and therefore He has given us ample means of 
judging beforehand where we must go then by giving 
us a choice now between heaven and hell. The road 
to everlasting life has always been before thee, O my 
soul! and the road to destruction: which road hast 
thou chosen? Art thou upon the narrow or the 
broad way ? 
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“Ts this, too, doubtful. If so, why? Art thou 
really at a loss to know whether thou hast really 
chosen the ‘good part’ which shall never be taken 
from thee? ‘Thou art at no loss to name the earthly 
things thou lovest. ‘Thou knowest well, and at once, 
in what thou art seeking thy present happiness. And 
is thy concern for future and eternal happiness so 
slight, that thou art unable to say whether thou art 
yet truly 2% the way to heaven? O, my soul, this 
‘halting between two opinions’ is wnxzworthy of an 
immortal soul, and ungrateful, yea, insulting, to the 
Father of spirits.” 

When we have thus pressed our souls into a corner 
until they cannot but blush for their own criminal 
hesitation and indecision on the momentous subject 
of their eternal welfare, it is of great importance to 
ply them very hard as to their reasons for leaving the 
question of their final safety unsettled, and especially 
as to the root of their delay and dislike to make sure 
work for eternity. This point must not be hushed up 
in silence, nor hurried over by vague references to 
the fallen nature of the soul, or to the force of temp- 
tation and circumstances. The real danger and the 
radical disease, and the whole wants as well as the 
weaknesses of the soul, should be laid before it and 
pressed upon its attention, and that from the Word 
of God. Yes, our souls should see an open Bible in 
our right hand, when we tell them what they are by 
nature, and what they need from grace! This may 
be done-— 
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Thirdly, thus: “O, my soul, thou art not pleased 
nor satisfied with thyself. ‘Thou canst not think well 
of thy religious character. Thou art ashamed, and 
no wonder, of thy forgetfulness of eternal things, and 
of thy coldness to Divine things. Thou canst neither 
vindicate nor excuse the half-hearted way in which 
thou art inclined to treat the things which thou 
knowest and believest to belong to thine own peace 
and safety! Iam aware of thy weakness as a fallen 
spirit, and allow that thou canst do nothing perfectly, 
nor much at once: that I know also, and thou 
knowest, that thou dost not ¢~y how well thou canst 
love or serve God: thou dost not zy how much thou 
couldst honour and trust the Saviour: thou dost not 
try how fervently thou couldst seek and cherish the 
grace of the Holy Spirit! Thou mightest think and 
feel and act more and better than thou doest wert 
thou to do thy best in religion. Thou dost love 
strongly what pleases thee. Why not love God and 
the Lamb so? Thou dost hate bitterly what pains or 
provokes thee. Why not hate sin, sloth, and incon- 
sistency as heartily and habitually ? 

“O, my soul! thou art not so mentally weak as 
thou pretendest; and thou art morally and spiritually 
worse than thou art willing to allow! Do take God’s 
account of thyself! He knows what is in man, for 
He searcheth the heart and trieth the reins. Thy 
views of thy fallen state and depraved nature are too 
weak, if they lead thee only to compliment the Saviour 
and the Sanctifier. Didst thou really take God’s 
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account of thy disease and danger; didst thou think 
of thyself as He speaks of thee, as lost by nature, 
and utterly unable to save thyself—thou wouldst 
almost rush to the hope set before thee in the Gospel, 
and glory in the Cross as Martyrs do in the crown! 
O, my soul! do believe what God says of thy guilt 
and depravity. Do look; there is no remedy for the 
former but the precious blood of the Lamb, nor cure 
for the latter but the grace of the Spirit. Why, then, 
dost thou ever hesitate, equivocate, or merely talk 
and guess and wish? Act, if thou wouldst be safe or 
holy. Believe and obey, if thou wouldst be happy! 
Thou art welcome to trust in Christ for thy salvation. 
Thou art sure of help from the Spirit if thou art in 
earnest in asking it. Waste no more time in starting 
objections and raising difficulties because you do not 
feel this emotion, or cannot jd that mark of grace 
in yourself. Never mind what you feel now! ‘That 
is not worth a thought. Think of what God feels— 
of what Christ feels—of what the Spirit feels for you! 
It is in their feelings of love, pity, and solicitude for 
souls that thou must find thy warrant to believe the 
good tidings of the Gospel for thyself.” 

In this way we should occasionally deal with our 
souls, bringing them fully to the point, shutting them 
up to believe with the heart unto nghteousness. 
This, I know, is not easily done. The soul will do 
or try anything rather than fall into the arms or at the 
feet of Christ, as a helpless, humble, grateful debtor 
for the entire hope of eternal life. It wants to know 
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this and that about itself, and to feel this and that in 
itself ; and because it does not, it refuses to be com- 
forted by what Christ is in himself, or by what the 
Holy Spirit has promised to do. Now, there is no 
end to arguing with this disposition of the doubting 
soul. The refutation of one doubt or difficulty, is 
merely the creation of fifty more. Whenever, there- 
fore, the soul begins to waste its time and spirits in 
the discussion of doubts and surmises, it should be 
confronted with the real danger of perishing! Its 
arguments against its own salvation should be cut 
short, by throwing it upon the question— 

Fourthly, ‘Art thou then’ prepared to give up all 
hope, O, my soul, and to abandon thyself to perish ?” 
This may seem a harsh process, but it is both a wise, 
salutary, and necessary mode of dealing with our 
souls, when they deal in the contraband wares of 
satanic suggestions, or welcome any dark suspicion 
they can meet or invent. Then, it is best to make 
them grapple with the real danger. That will soon 
make them glad to drop all zmagznary difficulties. 

Thus, “Shall I take thee at thy word, O my soul, 
and believe what thou art trying to prove—that thou 
art not at all likely to be saved? Thou sayest thou 
must be lost! Dost thou clearly apprehend thine 
own meaning, when thou speakest thus? Losr! 
That is to be in the condition of the devil and his 
angels ; an outcast from God, and an heir of hell. 
Lost! It is soon said; but it is eternal suffering. 
Lost! It is but ove word, but it includes all woes! 
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Surely thou hast not weighed the chains of darkness— 
not measured the worm that dieth not—not estimated 
the unquenchable fire—not realised an eternity of the 
wrath of God! Why, were thou out of the body, and 
on the brink of that bottomless pit and burning lake, 
wouldst thou not flee, if permitted ? wouldst thou not 
be glad to hope, even if only one half, yea, only one 
tenth, of the calls of the Gospel were addressed to 
thee? O, my soul, thou hast said in thy haste, 
“there is no hope!” ‘Thou canst not abide by thy 
own words, when thou lookest on the scene of woe! 
Thou wouldst hope upon the warrant of half a pro. 
mise, of the slightest hint of an hour’s respite, wert 
thou actually upon the verge of hell, and its smoke 
and flames wreathing around thee! And wilt thou . 
despair or doubt here, whilst all the promises of the 
glorious Gospel are before thee? Doconsider! Do 
not give way to rashness nor confusion. ‘Thou art an 
immortal soul: judge like a rational soul! There is 
not a soul in the world has any more encouragement 
to hope than thou hast. None have azy butjust what 
the GosPEL says to a7 sinners. O, my soul, why not 
trust fully in Christ ? There is nothing else to trust in. 
And whosoever trusteth in Him shall not be ashamed.” 

This mode of plying the soul will, in general, be 
very useful. Such solemn remonstrance will compel 
a pause in its hasty reasonings against itself. It will 
think twice before it speaks once again about being 
Jost beyond redemption. It never can be wise, how- 
ever, to leave the soul gazing /ovg upon the dread 
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visions of everlasting woe. They can harden the heart 
as well as check and alarm it. It is, therefore, just 
the time when it is thus awed and arrested, to reverse 
the scene, and to draw away the now-thinking—now- 
feeling spirit in amongst the scenes of glory! For the 
soul, like the body, is inclined to change its posture. 
It is capable of very abrupt transitions from one 
subject to another; and from one mood of feeling to 
another quite different. You may at any time, by 
.a little good management, or by touching the right 
spring, wile and win your soul in amongst the sweetest 
or the sublimest visions of heaven. 

You cannot, however, force it heavenward. It is 
of no use to threaten it, or to command it. ‘Soul, 
thou mus¢and shaft look at the GLory within the veil,” 
is a charge it will neither obey nor heed. It must, if 
won, like David’s, to heavenly meditation, be wooed, 
and that kindly. “‘O my soul,” was always David’s 
language, when he wanted his soul to go into any 
devout exercise, or holy contemplation. 

New, we are all so placed in relation to heaven, 
that there is something in it we love, or would like to 
see, or desire to enjoy. How easily weeping parents 
can realise a glorified chz/d there, and muse in wonder 
over its bliss and beauty. How readily affectionate 
children can imagine the sfzrvzt of a pious father or 
mother harping the New Song “on the sea of glass” 
before the throne, and yet remembering them amidst 
all the raptures of immortality! How deliberately 
and calmly, and yet vividly, thought can move through 
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the general assembly of redeemed spirits, distinguish- 
ing the venerable patriarchs, the majestic prophets, 
the sublime apostles, the noble army of martyrs, and 
the palm-bearing reformers, philanthropists, and lights 
of former times! How well we can conceive the de- 
light of Paul in the company of Luther; of John in 
that of JZelancthon; of Peter in that of Knox and 
Cranmer ; and of them all, in the company of Boyle 
and Brainard; Whitefield and Wesley, Martin and 
Morison, Wilberforce and Carey, Owen and Watts, 
Jeremy Taylor and Bunyan! ~ 

In this sense our souls are soon at Aome in musing 
about heaven, because they are neither thrown nor 
_ dragged into it, but now by their own warm sympathies 
with noble and illustrious spirits. This sympathy 
with our kind should be turned to good account now 
and then, thus, ““O my soul, thou art not insensible 
to moral grandeur, when it is clothed in the white 
robes, and crowned with the diadem of glory. And 
thou, too, mayest wash thy robes in the blood of the 
Lamb, and win the Crown of Life! ‘Thou canst ap- 
preciate the sublime fellowship of saints and angels, 
as they mingle in worship, and join in study, and vie 
in gratitude around the throne. ‘Thou feelest that an 
ETERNITY of such company would not be too long! 
Well, thou mayest come to the innumerable company 
of angels, and to the spirits of just men made perfect. 
Both their way and their welcome to the presence of 
God and the Lamb are open to thee! 

“O, my soul! do justice to thine own sense and 
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sensibility. Thou hast just forgotten the world for a 
time in the presence of those scenes. They have 
eclipsed for a moment earthly gain, wealth, and plea- 
sure. Thou mayest often, therefore, steal away from 
the bustle and vexing cares of life, and breathe the 
calm and pure air of immortality. It is, you feel, 
bracing and refreshing. 

““O, my soul! keep up something of this fellow- 
ship with the souls you love and hope to see in 
heaven. Dost thou not feel it to be sweet, and 
rational, and noble ?” 

How Zctiable, compared with such colloquies with 
the soul was his taste, who said, “Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.” His soul agreed, and that 
night it was lost ! 

I have thus shown that I am not averse to divide 
my personality in order to see the worth of my soul. 
I remind you again, however, that the redeemed body 
is worthy of equal care; for if it be not kept “a living: 
sacrifice unto God,” the soul cannot be either lively or 
healthy. A pampered body is a grave to the soul, and 
a neglected body a ¢horn to it. Both must be sanctified, 
if we would be either happy or safe. FAREWELL! 
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CONTEMPORARY CRITIQUES. 
Eclectic Review. 


‘* We have spoken highly of Mr Philip’s productions, and we 
have spoken as we feel, believing them to be worthy of general 
acceptance, and to be adapted for extensive usefulness. His 
volumes are small, but their excellences are such as to confer 
upon them dignity and importance.” 


Evangelical Magazine. 


‘¢ As the admirers of Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ we 
confess we had some difficulty in supposing that the subject of 
Eternity could be successfully treated after another manner. 
But Mr Philip has succeeded. For this valuable manual, with 
its chastened feeling and spiritual unction, not less than for the 
older volume, with its glowing and impassioned eloquence, 
Baxter may furnish a description, in the title of his fourth and 
finest part. Upwards of 15,000 copies of the ‘GUIDES’ have 
been published during the past year.” 


AMERICAN CRITIQUES. 
Rev. Albert Barnes’ Essay. 


‘* He accomplishes an important purpose to his generation, 
who prepares books on Christian experience that shall be adapted 
to meet the evils which threaten the piety of the Church. I re- 
gard the series of ‘GuIDES’ here published, as adapted in an 
eminent manner to accomplish this purpose. I should regard 
their extensive circulation as fitted to promote the spirituality of 
Christians, to make them acquainted with their own hearts, and 
with the power of the religion which they profess to love; and 
as an indication of a disposition among Christians to examine 
deeply the foundations of their piety, and to cultivate communion 
with God.” 


American Literary Advocate. 


‘*No modern Theological works are so widely circulated 
amongst all denominations in America as Mr Philip’s.” 
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